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EXAMINING THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES OF LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


Wednesday, October 19, 2005 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Homeland Security, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:14 a.m., in Room 345, 
Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Peter T. King [chairman of the 
committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives King, Smith, Linder, Lungren, Gibbons, 
Simmons, Pearce, Harris, Reichert, McCaul, Dent, Brown-Waite, 
Thompson, Sanchez, Markey, Dicks, Harman, DeFazio, Lowey, 
Norton, Lofgren, Jackson-Lee, Pascrell, Christensen, Etheridge, 
Langevin and Meek. 

Also present: Representative Poe. 

Chairman King. Good morning. The Committee on Homeland Se- 
curity will come to order. The committee is meeting today to hear 
testimony on federalism and disaster response, examining the re- 
spective roles and responsibilities of local. State and Federal agen- 
cies. And we are very privileged to have with us an — actually both 
panels of absolute ultimate expert witnesses as to confronting the 
hazards of nature, and, as Governor Bush unfortunately knows, 
perhaps confronting another, you know, terrible storm within the 
next several days. And it is especially appropriate that we have 
this certainly in the aftermath of Katrina and Rita, and now with 
another storm coming to Florida this weekend, it is essential. 

I believe that the committee should consider the whole issue of 
what the appropriate Federal response should be, what the obliga- 
tions of State and local governments are, and how it is best to 
make this combination work. Obviously, your States have dealt 
with the wildfires and flash floods, mammoth hurricanes, tornados, 
and it is really the real-life experience that you can bring to the 
hearing today that we are really looking forward to. 

I also want to say especially to Governor Bush and Governor 
Perry to thank you for what your States have done in helping other 
States. Many people from Louisiana who have gone into Texas, and 
almost half a million Louisiana residents are now in the State of 
Texas; the fact that the Florida National Guard was so quick to go 
into Mississippi during Katrina really, I think, speaks volumes and 
shows that all of us are in this together. 

And I know I speak on behalf of all the members of the com- 
mittee when we talk about the tremendous sorrow and destruction 
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that was caused in Harris County, in Beaumont and Sugarland by 
Rita. And, Governor Perry, also I know Judge Eckels and Mayor 
Wallace and Audwin Samuel on the next panel, I really want to 
commend you for your dedication and hard work in recent weeks. 

And, of course. Governor Napolitano, it seems as a New Yorker — 
by the way, we lost Governor Napolitano from New York many 
years ago, and so it is good to have you back at least for today. You 
and I can sort of talk the same language even though you have lost 
most of your good accent. But we do see you with the wildfires in 
Arizona, what you have to confront, and it is again the fact that 
all of you are here today is very significant. 

To me there are a number of issues we have to look into, and 
that is the extent of the Federal response, what it should be; what 
the role of the Federal Government should be ensuring that local 
governments are coordinated, that they are making adequate use 
of Federal funds, that there are plans in place at the State and 
local level to be coordinated with the Federal Government; and 
what role, if any, should the Federal Government play in addition 
to what it does today. 

I know the President has discussed the possibility of the greater 
use of the military. All of that, I believe, should be part of the hear- 
ing today. 

I — ^because of the caliber of our witnesses today, I am keeping my 
opening statement short. I will ask to have it inserted into the 
record. But I do want to get directly to the testimony of our wit- 
nesses because it is so important. And the first witness will be Gov- 
ernor Bush of Florida, and Congresswoman Harris has asked to 
make a few remarks introducing the Governor. Oh, I am sorry. The 
distinguished Ranking Member from Mississippi Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much. I look forward to the tes- 
timony. If you can give me about 5 minutes, we will get to it. 

Chairman King. The Ranking Member can have as much as he 
wants. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Welcome 
to our panel. 

I, too, am interested in federalism and Federal response that we, 
as a government, should adequately do. In the past 2 months. Hur- 
ricanes Katrina and Rita have devastated much of the gulf coast 
of Alabama, Louisiana, Texas and my home State of Mississippi. I 
am always impressed by the spirit and resolve of the American 
people in a crisis. Faced with unthinkable circumstances, we saw 
many acts of heroism and compassion by first responders and aver- 
age citizens. However, both hurricanes left us with many questions 
on our Nation’s preparedness and the role the Federal Government 
must play in disaster response. 

Our Federal Government failed the American people, who they 
were here to protect and serve, by not facilitating an organized and 
adequate response. As a former volunteer firefighter and local offi- 
cial, I know that response should be local, and the folks in Wash- 
ington, D.C., sometimes forget that the Federal Government is here 
to make our communities as strong and as robust as they need to 
be. That means stepping up to the plate when communities are 
overwhelmed with natural disasters of national significance. 
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I have spoken to local officials, mayors, firefighters and police 
throughout the Gulf coast, and have uniformly discussed the dys- 
function and disconnects between the Federal Government and our 
first responder communities. I have here several statements, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have entered into the record: the mayor 
of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Mayor Johnny Dupree; State rep- 
resentative Billy Broomfield. I have also testimony from the 
Tahono Nation in Arizona that I would like to also inject into the 
record. 

Chairman King. Without objection. 

[The information follows:] 

FOR THE RECORD 

Prepared Statement of Mayor Johnny L. Dupree 

As the Mayor of the City of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, a city about 70 miles from 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast, I witnessed first-hand the impact that a storm of 
Katrina’s magnitude could have on an in-land community and the effect that mas- 
sive numbers of evacuees could have on a city without proper federal and state dis- 
aster support. 

The single most important thing I discovered after Katrina was that FEMA and 
state officials have not thought enough about how to support cities that are near 
enough to the scene of a natural disaster to be somewhat affected by it, but also 
far enough away that they will be a location to which large numbers of evacuees 
flee. 

Hattiesburg suffered damage from Katrina — including widespread loss of power 
and communications. Additionally, as the first major city in Mississippi north of the 
Coast, we were a prime location for evacuees to flee. As a result, even as our city’s 
infrastructure suffered from Katrina itself, we were faced with trying to help thou- 
sands of people in the worst of conditions. 

Although FEMA officials bragged about the way they had pre-positioned supplies 
before the storm’s impact, I found that the materials we needed to help thousands 
of evacuees in the first crucial days after Katrina’s landfall were not available. It 
does not seem that FEMA did a good job pre-positioning supplies to help commu- 
nities directly on the Coast, but it certainly did not do a good job pre-positioning 
supplies for in-land locations that would house massive numbers of evacuees. 

Federal and state officials also failed to properly accept requests for resources or 
to monitor them once made. We would request items without always receiving a re- 
sponse as to whether they would be delivered. Sometimes items we requested would 
just show up without any notice they were arriving, which made it difficult to dis- 
tribute them. In other cases, resources arrived very late. We requested 50 
portapotties a day after Katrina struck, but we did not receive them until 3 weeks 
later when we did not really need them anymore. 

Additionally, federal and state officials did not have an effective means for local 
officials to report the damage they were observing. Instead, these federal and state 
officials were often working in areas that were not necessarily the greatest in need. 

In addition to correcting these problems, I believe there are two other key things 
that can be done to improve federal and state response and coordination in a dis- 
aster. 

First, in the case of potential natural disasters we know are coming, such as a 
Category HI or above hurricane approaching, there needs to be a genuine FEMA 
decision-maker on the ground ahead of time in communities that can be directly af- 
fected or that will be sites for evacuees. The FEMA official sent to Hattiesburg be- 
fore Katrina struck could do little more than help us answer telephones. 

Second, the federal government needs to work more with state and local officials 
to develop evacuation plans for communities and the regions in which they are lo- 
cated, as well as the responsibilities for each of these levels of government in case 
the plan must be implemented. The Ranking Member of the Committee, Represent- 
ative Bennie Thompson, has introduced legislation that would assist in evacuation 
planning, and I wholeheartedly endorse his proposal. 

Thank you for accepting my testimony. 
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Prepared Statement of the Hon. Billy Broomfield 

As the Mississippi State Representative representing Moss Point, Mississippi, a 
town in Jackson County along the Mississippi Gulf Coast, I witnessed first hand the 
devastation caused by Hurricane Katrina and the lack of coordination by federal, 
state and other first responders afterwards. 

If I were to recommend a single thing that federal and state officials could do to 
better improve response to a disaster, it would be establish ongoing communications 
with local officials before and after the disaster occurs to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. 

By “local officials,” I do not just mean the mayor or local head of emergency serv- 
ices. I believe disaster response efforts could also be well served if state and federal 
officials better worked with state representatives like me, along with city 
councilpeople, sheriffs, county supervisors, and others. We know our communities 
very well, and after a disaster, we are often the officials that are contacted for help 
by people who cannot find it elsewhere. I will give several examples of the problems 
I witnessed, and what could have been done differently if state and federal officials 
had contacted me. 

Although I represent several predominantly African American neighborhoods se- 
verely affected by the storm, I did not personally see any Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency (FEMA) officials until the Sunday almost a week after the Katrina 
struck. They were taking photographs of some destroyed residences along the water- 
front, which struck me as a poor use of resources at the time considering there were 
several neighborhoods further from the beach that had severely damaged buildings 
that were still capable of being saved if help arrived quickly. If FEMA had returned 
any of my calls prior to then, or reached out to me on its own, I could have told 
the agency what neighborhoods could best be helped. 

FEMA and the Red Cross’s initial disaster response offices nearest Moss Point 
were located near the interstate, a long way from many of the minority and other 
neighborhoods severely affected by Katrina. When I held a meeting with the Red 
Cross in an African American neighborhood in order to discuss whether a new office 
could be located nearby in order to better serve the area, FEMA did not attend even 
though its officials were invited. 

Pascagoula, Mississippi, which is near Moss Point, had a Navy hospital ship 
docked nearby for several days after the hurricane. According to the ship’s com- 
manding officer, it had treated 3,000 people since the storm. However, while I was 
on the ship discussing efforts with the commanding officer to bus in many of my 
constituents who still needed medical care, he received orders to move the ship. Ap- 
parently state officials had told the Navy the ship was no longer needed. I was 
standing right there — I could have told the federal or state officials making these 
decisions that it was still desperately needed. 

In the days after Katrina struck, there were also numerous volunteer doctors and 
other medical professionals who came to Moss Point to help, but were turned away 
for various reasons, such as being told that their medical licenses were not good for 
working in Mississippi. We desperately needed this help at the time. I am sure that 
state and federal officials could have worked out these problems if they had been 
willing to communicate better with one another or other elected officials, like my- 
self, who could have encouraged the appropriate state authorities to provide what- 
ever waivers were necessary. 

Even now, more than six weeks after Hurricane Katrina struck, I have not been 
able to get any FEMA officials to return my calls. I have received numerous ques- 
tions and complaints from my constituents about everything from mobile home 
availability to the level at which their house needs to be rebuilt to qualify for loans 
for rebuilding. I could serve as a valuable tool for FEMA to communicate with many 
of these victims of the hurricane — if the agency would just return my call. Yester- 
day, I asked for Representative Bennie Thompson’s help to get FEMA to contact me. 
While I appreciate Mr. Thompson’s assistance, it should not have been necessary 
for a Congressman to intervene to get my calls returned. 

Finally, in addition to better reaching out to local officials before and after a dis- 
aster, I also believe that FEMA and other federal agencies could be of valuable as- 
sistance helping local communities, like Moss Point, develop and test evacuation 
plans. If Hurricane Katrina had struck my town head on, I am not sure that we 
would have adequately evacuated all our at-risk citizens ahead of time. Representa- 
tive Thompson has introduced legislation requiring FEMA to help local communities 
with evacuation planning, and I wholeheartedly support this effort. 

Thank you for accepting my testimony. 
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Mr. Thompson. The Federal Government has the ability, assets 
and responsibility to help State and local governments respond to 
major disasters that overwhelm or threaten to overwhelm their re- 
sources. Anyone who has been a local official knows that it is ab- 
surd for the Federal Government to sit back and watch our towns 
struggle to respond to disasters of national significance. Indeed, the 
National Response Plan clearly lays out what assistance the Fed- 
eral Government and DHS are expected to provide in the case of 
a catastrophic event. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have a copy of the DOD severe weather 
order that I would like to also enter into the record. 

Chairman King. Without objection, it will be part of the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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AGENCIES ARE SUPPORTING ORGANIZATIONS AND WILL PROVIDE ADDITIONAL 
FORCES AND EQUIPMENT AS APPROVED BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 

No aassificetion Marking In Message Body 2 
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4. CSRUSNORTHCCSf TASXIKG ASSXGKUEIiTS . 

K. AS SEQOBSTBD BY WSSSA ASD FOIiiOWINS DIRECT COQRimjft.TICW WITO 
AIJD CQSCOEIlEliKS OF MILITARY I3EPARTMEI3T SECRETARIES, APPROVE 
DEPLOYMENT 

OP DCO AHD ASSOCIATED DCE. 

B. AS REQUESTED BY PEHA AMD FOLLOHIMG DIRECT COQRDINATIQN WITH 
AND CONaiRB£2K:E OF MILITARY DEPARTMENT SECRETARIES AMD THE CHIEF OF 
^niB 

MATIOMAL GfOARD BOHEAU, APPROVE USE OF DOD FACILITIES OR 
IMSTALLATIcmS 

AS FEDERAL MOBILIZATION CS9TERS {EXAMPLES OF WHICH ZMCLDDE USB AS AM 
OPERATIONAL STA6IM6 AREA, PORT OF EMBARRATK^ AMD OR DEBARKATICH, 

DOD BASE SUPPORT INSTALLATION. HOWEVER. USIMG INSTALLATTONS AS 
DEBRIS STORAGE OR PROCESSING CENTERS IS MOT AUTHORIZED UMDFR THIS 
CRIDEK) . 

C. ACCEPT DEPLOYING FORCES AND EXERCISE OPCON OF DOD PERSONNEL 
AND ECK3IE«ENT PROVIDING SOPPCST TO FEMA UPON ARRIVAL IB THE AREA OP 
OPERATIONS . 

D. DCO/DCE ARE REQUIRED TO COORDINATS WITH RESPECTIVE FEMA. 

REGIONS IN THE EVENT TBB JOINT FIELD OFFICE IS NOT ESTABLISHED OR IS 
DISPLACED. 

B. BE PREPARED TO (BPT) PROVIDE ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL. UNITS, 

EQOIPMBNT, AND/OR (^HER SUPPORT AS REQUESTED BY FEMA IN SUBSEQUENT 
RFAS AND APPROVED BY ^HES SECRETARY CM" DEFENSE. 

F. NOTIFY 1MB SECHETAHY OP DEFENSE, THROUGH THE CJCS {NATIONAL 
MILITARY COIfiffiND CENTER (NUCC) ) , OF THE DEPLOYMENT. REDEPLOYMENT, 

AND/OR &K}VEMENT OF ALL DOD DISASTER RELIEF ASSETS PRIOR TO 
EXECUTION, PER PARAGRAPH 11. B. BELOW. 

5. SUPPORTING COMBATANT COMMANDS TASKING AS5X<S4MEKTS . 

A. CDRUSJFCQM: BPT PROVIDE PERSONNEL, UNITS, EQUIKISNT, AND/OR 
OTHER SUPPORT AS REQUESTED BY FEMA IN SUBSEQUENT RFAS AND APPROVED 
BY SBCRBTARY OP DEFENSE. 

B. CDRDSTRANSCOM. BPT PROVIDE PERSONiffiL, IWITS, EQDIPMEJT, 

AIRLIFT, AND/OR OTHER SUPPORT AS REQUESTED BY FEMA IN SUBSEQUENT 
RFAS AND APPI^JVBD BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 

6. MILITARY USPASTMEMTS TASKING ASSIGUMESaTS. 

A. SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

{!) COORDINATE WITH CDRUSNORTHCOM FOR THE DEPLOYMENT OP DCO, 

DCE AND/OR USE OF DOD INSTALLATIONS. 

{2} UPON CONCURRENCE IN A DCO AND/OR DCS MISSION REQUEST, 

ATTACH THE DCO AND/OR DCE TO CDRUSNORTHCOM, VfHO WILL ASSUME OPCON 
UPON ARRIVAL IN THE AFFECTED AREA. 

{A) DCO, 0-6 IN GRADE (OR EQUIVALENT CIVILIAH GRADE) , 

MILL SERVE AS THE SHIGLB DOD POINT OP CGWTACT FOR THE FBttEKAL 
COORDINATING OFFICER (PCD) AND FEMA REGIONS WITHIN THE DISASTER AREA, 

(B) DCE WILL BE COMPOSED OF APPROPRIATE STAFF ELEMENTS 
TO ASSIST THE DCO IN PIANNING AND COORDINATING POTENTIAL DOD SUPPORT 
MISSIONS. 

(C) DCO AND DCS ADTHQRITIBS AMD RESPONSIBILITIES E3CFEND 
TO THE FEMA REGIONS IN THE EVENT THE JOINT FIBIJ3 OFFICE IS NOT 
ESTABLISHED OR IS DISPLACED. 

(3) UPON CONCURRENCE IK A USE ARMY INSTALLATIONS, PROVIDE 
SUPPORT FOR USB AS A FEMA MOBILIZATION CENTER (B.G., USE AS AN 
OPERATXCmL STAGING AREA, PORT OF EMBARKATION AND W DSBiUlKATimi, 

DOD BASE SUPPORT INSTALLATION. HOWEVER. USING INSTALLATIONS AS 
DEBRIS STORAGE OR PROCESSING CENTERS IS NOT AUTHORIZED UNDER THIS 
ORDER} . LEVEL AND DURATION OF INSTALLATION SUPPORT IS AS FEASIBLE, 

WIIHIN the CAPABILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OP THE INSTALLATION, AS 
DEITSHMIKED BY THE INSTALLATION CCMMANDER. FEMA WILL PROVIDE 
SECtnUTY FOR ANY PROPERTY STORED OR STOCKPILED C»r THE 
INSTALLATION. 

(4) BPT PROVIDE ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL, UNITS, EQUIPMENT, 

AIRLIFT. AND/OR OTHER SUPPORT AS REQUESTED BY FEMA IN SOBSBQDHiT 
RFAS AND AS APPROVED BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 

B. SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

No Ctaeeification Marking In Meeeage Body 3 
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(1) XIK»1 COaSCDBREKCB IN h USE OF K&\nr A13D/0R USUC 
INSTJ^IiIATiai^S, PROVIDS SUPPORT FOR USB AS A TSS£K MCffiltlZATlOS CENTER 
(E.6., USE AS NS OFEBATZQEBX. STftSINQ AREA, PORT OF EMBARKATION AND OR 
DEBARKATION, DCR} B&SB SUPPORT XNSTAIIATION. HO«?EV^, USING 
INSTALLATIOSS AS DEBRIS STORA^ OR PROCESSING CENT^ IS NOT 
APHORIZED U23DER THIS ORDER) . IiEVEL AND DURATION OF INSTALIATION 
SUPPORT IS AS FBASISIiB, WITHIN ’SBE CAPABILITIES AND LIHXTATIQNS OF 
THE XNSTALLATICSf, AS ISTERMZNSD BY THE INSTALLATION COtOffiNDER. FEMA 
WILL PROVIDE SEKmiTY FOR ANY PROPERTY STORED OR STOCKPILSD ON THE 
XNCTALLATION. 

(2) BPT PROVIDS ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL, UNITS, EQUIPMENT, 
AIRLIFT, A2?D/{m OTHER SUPPORT AS R^}DESTED BY FEMA IN SUBSEQUENT 
RFAS AND APPROVED BY TOE SK^RETARY 07 DE7RNSR. 

C. SECRETARY OP THE AIR FORCE 

(1) UPON CONCORRSNCE IN A USE OF AIR FORCE INSTALLATICaifS, 
PROVIDE SUPPORT FOR USE AS A FEMA MOBXLIZATIQN CENTER (E.G. , USE AS 
AN OPERATIONAL STAGING AREA, PORT OF EMBARKATION AND OR DEBARKATION, 
DOD BASS SUPPORT INSTALLATION. HOWEVER, USING INSTALLATIONS AS 
DEBRIS 

STORAGE OR PROCESSING CENTERS IS NOT AUTHORIZED UNDER IHXS ORDER) . 
LEVEL AND rmATXCa? OF X3»rSTAIi!J^TZQN SUPPORT IS AS FEASIBLE, WTIEZN 
IHE 

CAPABILITIES A23D LIMITATIGSrS OF THE INSTALLATION, AS . DETERMINED BY 
THE 

HfSTALLATION CCSQIAHDBS.. FEMA WILL PHOVIDB SECURITY FOR ANY PROPERTY 
STORED OR. STQCKPXLH3 ON THE INSTALLATiaN. 

{2} BPT PROVIDE ADDITIONAL PER5<»ZNSL, UNITS, EQUIPMENT, 
AIRLIFT, AND/OR OTHER SUPPORT AS REQUESTED BY FEMA IN SUBSEQUENT 
RFAS AND AS APPROVE) BY 7BE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE . 

7. DIRECTORS OP DEFENSE AGENCIES. BPT PROVIDE PERSONNEL, UNITS, 
EQUXBSENT, AND/OR OTHER SUPPORT AS REQUESTED BY FSO. IN SUBSEQUENT 
RFAS AND AS APPROVED BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 

8. CHIEF, NATICmL GUARD BUREAU (NGB) 

A. CONSISTENT WITH REF C, PROVIDE A DAILY STATUS REPORT OP 
NATIONAL GUARD SUPPORT TO THE JOINT STAFF AND CDRUSMORTHCOM ONCE 
SUPPORT 


B. PROVIDE SXTDATICBIAL AWARENESS TO USNORTHCCM AND THE JOINT 
STAFF 

ON NATIONAL GUARD MATTERS RELATED TO SUPPORT TO P2MA, AND FACILITATE 
INTEGRATICai OF FEDERAL AND STATE SUPPORT ACTIVITIES. 

9. COORDINATING IKSTRDCTKMrS . 

A. APPROVED SUPPORT PERIOD FOR DCO, DCS, AND DOD INSTALLATION 
IS FROM RSCBIPT OP THIS ORDER TO 0/A 30 NOV 06. IK)WEVBR, SPBCIPIC 
MISSION DUSATICajS WILL NOT EXCEED 20 DAYS, UNLESS AN EXTENSION 
REQUEST IS SUBMITTED USING THE FORMAT OUTLINED IK PARAGRAPH 3.C. 
ABOVE. 

B. FEMA WILL SUBMIT REQUESTS FOR ADDITIONAL DOD DISASTER 
HESPOSSE aSSBIS NOT IDKNTIPIEO IK THIS ORDER TO DaSD(HD) AND JOINT 
STAPP (JDQMS) FOR PROCESS1IR3 KSD SECDEP iCTirai. 

C. CCmriNDOBS support throughout THE DESIiaUlTED SnPPtHtr PERIOD 
REMAINS CONTINQKNT ON OTHER DOD REQUIRSMEHTS AND PRIORITIES. 
TERMINATB OPERATIONS WHEN DIRECTED BY CDRUSNORTHCOM OR THE SECHETARY 
OP DEFENSE. 

D. UNDER IM MEDIATE RESPONSE ADTHOHITY, WHEN TIME DOES NOT 
PERMIT PRIOR APPROVAL FROM HIGHER HEADQUARTERS, LOCAL MILITARY 
CCSSajANDERS, OR RESPtWSIBLE OFFICIALS OF OTHER DOD COMPONENTS, MAY 
PROUIDB SUPPORT «) SAVE LIVES, PREVENT HOMAN SUFFERING, OR MITIGATE 
®IEAT PROPERTY DAMAGE. CmdMAHDERS OR RESPONSIBLE DCO OFFICIALS WILL 
SIMULTANEOUSLY REPORT ALL ACTIONS AND SUPPORT PROVIDED THROUGH THE 
APPROPRIATE CHAUr^OF COMMAND TO THE NATIONAL MILITARY COMMAND 
CENTER (NMCC), lAK REP E, AND TO CDRUSNORTHCOM. 

E. DIHLAUTH ALCON UNLESS INFORMED OTHERWISE- KEEP THE JOINT 
STAFF INPOEaiED. 

F. PUBLIC AFFAIRS (PA) . PA GUIDANCE IS ACTIVE WHEN CMDDCTED 

No Classification Marking In MosGage Body 
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m cooRDuariON with pemr,. persoknel idestified to support disaster 

KEDZSF OPSRATZGStS lOkT ACTXVSLY SNOAQE THE iSEDlK TO EXPLAIN THNIK 
ROLE; HOWEVER, ANY CCilMSiTS BEGAROQ^ A SPECIFIC DISASTER SITUhTXm 
WILL BE REFERRED TO FBMA. DISASTER RELIEF PA GOIDANCS WILL BE 
ISSUED BY CDRUSNOKmCOM. POC FOR PA ETANSDIIG AT UaS(ORTHCCa{ IS 
m.. DON mr.ES, dsn 692-4652, CXSm 719-554-4652. 703. PA OPERATIONS 

AND MEDIA CONTACT MR. MIRB EUCHAREK, DSN 692-9618, COlfli 719-554-9618. 

u 

G5a3TEXT/aiMIN AND LOG/ 

10 . TRANSPORT 

A. •TBS USE OF JOINT OPERATIONS PLANNING AND EXECUTION SYSTEM 
(JOPES) IS DIRECTED. 

B. HH/CCSl AIR IS AUISIORIZED. 

C. PRICailTy. AIR MOVEMENT PRIORITY FOR DEPLOYMENT IS 1A3 . 
PRIORITY FOR REDEPLOYMENT IS 1B3 . 

D. ALL DOD REQUIREMENTS FOR TRANSPORTING HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 
ARE IN EFFECT. 

11- REPORTING 

A. SOFIK3RTED CCEIBATANT COMMAND MILL SOraCCT A DAILY SITREP TO 
CJCS lAW CJCai 3150. 05A. 

B. HlSSim EXECUTION NOTIFICATION PEIOCBSS IS AS FOLLOWS! 

{!) UPON RECEIPT OF THE MISSION REQUEST FOR DOD ASSETS FRCBI 
F^«A, OmUSNORTHCOM WILL NOTIFY ISIB NMCC VIA THE DDO WITH A GENADMIN 
MESSAGE, FOLLCWED BY AN EMAIL, AND A FQLLOW-£BI PHONE CALL. 

{A} UNCLASS DDO EMAILS ARE: J-3ADDO, SBJS .PENTAGON. MIL 
AND J-3ADDO,S9JS.PENTAGCRI.HIL 

(B) CLASS DOO EMAILS ARE: J-3 

DDO, S6JS.PESTAG0N.SWni.MIL AND J-3 DDO, S6JS.PEMTAGC»r. SMIL.MIL. 

{C} DDO PHONE NUMBER: 703-695-0100, DSN: 22S-0100. 

{D} INCLUDE JDCMS IN THE EMAIL OF THE GENADMIN MESSAGE. 
12) GENADMIN MESSAGE WILL INCLUOB: 

{A) TYPE OF SUPPORT REQUESTED BY FEMA (E.G., DCO, 

DCE, C« INSTALLATION) . 

(B) NUMBER, BY TYPE, OF IX)D ASSETS TO BE PROVIDED OR 
INSTALLATION REQOIREMESTS NEEDED. 

(C) DURATION OP SUPPORT. 

(D> CONFIRMATION OF CONCURRENCE FROM MILITARY 
DEPARTMENT SECRETARIES. 

(E) DEPLOYMENT LOCATION, BY TYPE, IP APPLICABLE. 

12 . FUNDING 

A. PRE-DISASTER DECLARATKSJ SUPPORT TO FEMA. THE ECGNOMY ACT 

(REP H) IS ras FUNDING AUTHORITY FOR DOD SUPPORT TO FEMA IN PLANNING 
AND PRBPARINQ TO CONDUCT DISASTER RELIEF OPERATIONS IN ADVANCE OF A 
PRaSIDENTIAL DECLARATION OF DISASTER. FOR SUFFORT RENDBRSD BY 

DOD TO FEMA UNDER TERMS OP THE ECONOMY ACT, CDTIT COMMANDERS WILL 
CAPTURE AND REPORT ALL COSTS TO THEIR HTLITARY DEPARIMENT 
COMPTROLLER AND WILL RECORD MAN HOURS PER GRADE PER PERSON EXPENDED 
IN PROVIDING SUPPORT TO FBMA, FMR AND COMPTROLLER WBBSITB5 CttJTAIN' 
RBIMBORSBMSMT RATES, BASED ON HOURS WORKED THAT INCLUDE FRINGE 
BENEFITS. ALL ACTUAL COSTS SHALL BE BILLED. 

B. FOST-CISASTER DEOASATiaH SOTPORT TO FKKA IS RElMBDRSaBLE 
xas, THE STAFFORD ACT, REF G. TRE SUPPORTED COUBATANT C0HH2UIDER, 
MHiITARY DEPARTMENT SECRETARIES, AND DIRECTORS OP DEFENSE AGENCIES 
KIM, SSSORE OPERATIONAL SUPPORT PROCEDOHES AND PDNDINQ QDIDELIHES 
ARE ADHERED TO lAW REP G. DNITS BILL CAPTDRE AND REPORT 
INCHEMEKTAL COSTS 1AM HEP G. ALL HEODESTS FOR ASSISTANCE KILL BE 
SDPPQRTED BY A MISSION ASSIGNMENT WITH FOND CITE. 

C. IN ALL CASES, THE SGPPORTED COMBATANT COMMANDER, MILITARY 
DEPARMEHT SECRETARIES, AND DEFENSE AGENCIES VIILL ENSOEE OPERATIONAL 
SUPPORT 

PROCEDOHES AND PONDING GOIDELINES ARE ADHERED TO lAW HEPS A AND B.// 
GENTKXT /COMMAND AND SIGNAL/13. COMMAND RELATKEISHIPS 

A. PEMA IS THE PCA. 

B. CDRDSNORTHCOM IS THE SDPPORTED COMBATANT COMMANDER. 

C. CDHDSJPCOM AND CDRDSTHANSOOM ARE SOPPOHTTNG COMBATANT 

No Classification Marking In Message Body 
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ccmKticEBs. 

D. ICLITAay XafiPAR-iaSERTS JUID DSFBHSB AKE SUPKaCTING 

OR^^ZATIONS. 

B. tXPON COBSPLEnCSJ OF A SOPPORT MISSION, AS DETERMINED BY THE 

cimosNORm;<»s or the sh:retary of defense, cdrossqrthcqm nxll 

RELIM®nSH OPCON OF REDEPLOYING PERSONNEL AKD/OR EQO1M0JT UPCSJ 
DSFARTORS FROM THE AFFECTED ABBA. SOBSSQOENTLY, SQPPORTING 
COMBRgaNT aSOMANDERS, MILITARY DEPARTMENT SECRETARIES, AND/OR 
DIRECTORS OP DBPE!^ AGENCIES ACCEPT RETURN OP DOD PERSONNEL AND/OR 
EQtnraiENT PROM CMlOSNORTHCCaS. 

14. sxomit 

A. JOINT KTAPP, ODOMS. POC INFORMATION IS DSN 227--9400. COM 
703-S97-9400. FAX DSN 227-3147, COM 703-697-3147. EMAIL 
JDOMS6JS.PENTAGQN.MIL OR CLASS EMAIL JD0MS8JS. PENTAGON. SMXL.MIL. 
AFTER DOTY IKJDRS CONTACT NDKBER IS 703-693-8196. 

B. BCD POC AT FSMA HQ IS COL DON HARRINGTON AT 202-646-2591. 

C- nSNORIHCOM KK IS THE JOINT OPERATIONS CENTER OPERATIONS 

CHIEF, DSN 692-2361, COM 719-554-2361, LAND EAST 
OFFICER DSN 834-0435, COM 713-556-0435, E-MAIL 
NCJQC . CHIEF . OMBSNORTHCCEd . MIL/ / 

GB CTBX T/ADTHBm^lCATlOM/JDZWTDIRB^^ OBTXCIALJ DD ATHD/BRIG GET 
SCHBRLIWG/LTC PADXLLA// 

AKNLD6/YES// 
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Mr. Thompson. With Hurricane Wilma potentially looming over 
the gulf coast, I am concerned. 

I look forward to hearing from the witnesses here today about 
how we can improve a broken system and ensure that State and 
local communities are protected whether from a natural disaster or 
a terrorist threat. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I look forward to the testimony. 

Chairman King. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

And now, without any more delay. 

Ms. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 
I am grateful to have been afforded the honor of introducing to this 
committee a man whose disciplined leadership and innovative gov- 
ernance have placed him in a league of his own. As Florida’s 43rd 
Governor, Jeb Bush has developed a well-earned repetition as a 
common-sense manager armed with uncommon and noble ability to 
steer his ship of state through the most trying of times. As a Flo- 
ridian it is with respectful pride that I call him Governor. As an 
individual it is with an equal level of honor that I call him friend. 

Prior to the truest test of leadership skills, Winston Churchill 
noted even ordinary life and business involve the encountering of 
unknown factors and require some effort of the imagination, some 
stress of the soul to overcome them. In the course of his two terms 
in governance in office. Governor Bush has proven eminently quali- 
fied to exert an effort of the imagination and a stress of the soul. 
This prosperity was maintained even in the face of the destruc- 
tively active 2004 hurricane season in which four devastating 
storms, including three of which hitting my district directly, chal- 
lenged residents and public officials alike. Yet Florida was able to 
retain its position as the top travel destination in the world and as 
the Nation’s number one State in job growth for the past 3 years. 
This resilience was needed. 

Even with Hurricane Wilma approaching and through seven hur- 
ricanes, two tropical storms in the past 13 months. Governor Bush 
and his administration have displayed the qualities which I believe 
distinguish them as an emergency response team without peer. The 
lessons learned through congressional hearings and media reports 
echo what we as Floridians already know: Florida can serve the 
Nation as a model for State response to emergency situations. As 
the Governor of South Carolina stated when asked what he would 
do if his State was threatened by a hurricane he said, call Jeb. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman King. I thank the gentlelady. 

And now Congressman Smith will introduce Governor Perry. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, before I get to the formal introduction, let me say 
that in my judgment, not many elected officials emerged from the 
aftermath of Hurricane Katrina as genuine heroes, but I believe 
that Governor Perry is a hero given his actions after that hurri- 
cane. Texas welcomed hundreds of thousands of evacuees. Governor 
Perry immediately committed the State’s resources to make them 
feel welcome, and he did so not knowing where those resources 
were going to come from, only knowing that we had to help, and 
for that, as I say, I think he deserves to be called a genuine hero. 
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Rick Perry was sworn in as the State’s 47th Governor on Decem- 
ber 21 , 2000. Prior to that he was Lieutenant Governor and also 
served two terms as Texas Commissioner of Agriculture. From 
1985 to 1991, he served in the Texas House of Representatives rep- 
resenting a rural west Texas district. 

Between 1972 and 1977, Governor Perry served in the United 
States Air Force, flying C-130 tactical airlift aircraft in the United 
States, Europe and the Middle East. He is a 1972 graduate of 
Texas A&M University, where he was a member of the Corps of 
Cadets. 

Governor Perry grew up in the small community of Paint Creek, 
60 miles north of Abilene, on his family’s farm and ranch. Rick and 
Anita Perry are the parents of two adult children. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to introduce 
the Governor of the largest State that does not consist of ice. Gov- 
ernor Rick Perry. 

Chairman King. Since Texas always tries to be twice as big as 
everyone else. Congressman McCaul wants to say a few words. 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is an honor to share in the introduction. And first I would like 
to say as accustomed as Texans are to bragging, I would like to 
brag a little bit about my Governor. You know, they say crisis 
brings out true leadership, and I think we saw that with this Gov- 
ernor. After the tragic events of Katrina, he welcomed nearly a 
quarter of a million of his neighbors to his home State, gave them 
clothes, food, shelter. It was the right thing to do, it was the com- 
passionate thing to do, and I was proud to be a Texan. 

I remember visiting the emergency operation center when the 
Vice President came to Austin, and we went over the plan of what 
would happen if a Katrina hit the Gulf, the State of Texas. And 
they showed us these computer models of how it would literally 
cover the island of Galveston and flood Houston. Little did we 
know that about a week later we would be faced with that very 
threat. Eortunately it did not hit the most populated area of Texas, 
but fortunately the Governor implemented the evacuation plans 
along with the State and local officials. He did federalize the Na- 
tional Guard, and remarkably there was no direct loss of life due 
to the hurricane. 

My grandfather survived the 1900 Galveston hurricane. They 
found him in a tree. He climbed to the top of the tree, and he was 
rescued from that tree. Ten thousand people died in that hurricane. 

I think the fact that we survived with no one losing their life in 
that instance is a real tribute to your leadership, and I am proud 
that you are my Governor, and I am proud to call you my friend. 
Thank you. 

Chairman King. Mr. McCaul, I don’t know if the gentlelady from 
Texas has recovered from Monday night’s baseball game yet, but 
if she has and would like to make some remarks, she is recognized. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Mr. Chairman, first of all, it is certainly an 
honor to share this podium with you as the new Chairman of the 
Homeland Security Committee, along with a very stellar and out- 
standing Ranking Member. I expect great work that we will pro- 
ceed with. 
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Governor Perry, you have to defend me. Obviously we know that 
both of us share the dream of go Astros, but with my colleagues, 
let me acknowledge all three of the Governors and specifically point 
to Hurricane Rita. 

I want to say to my colleagues that Texas was blessed and we 
are blessed even to be able to share our lives with Hurricane 
Katrina survivors. The Governor has opened up our home to them. 
I thank you for that. But watching the work that we were able to 
do together during Hurricane Rita, you in Austin and those of us 
at the transfer center, let me thank you for respecting the work of 
Mayor Bill White and Judge Robert Eckels and all of the local offi- 
cials for the work that they did. I think if there is a stellar com- 
ment to be made about the work of the Governor’s office and our 
local community was that we, you, worked with them and their 
leadership. Let me thank you, and we look forward to your testi- 
mony. 

Chairman KING. I thank the gentlelady. 

The Ranking Member. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
happy to introduce Governor Napolitano from Arizona. She comes, 
as you know, with sterling credentials. She is Vice Chair of the 
NGA. She has made it her career to be a person of the people. We 
are excited to have her. We had an opportunity to have conversa- 
tion earlier. I look forward to it. 

We want to welcome you. The camaraderie. Governor, you see 
here this morning, we do this every day. There is never a cross 
word on this committee. And so we look forward to the testimony. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if I might, I want to yield the balance of my 
time to the gentlewoman from California. 

Chairman King. The gentlelady is recognized. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank my great 
colleague from the State of Mississippi, and I, too, want to welcome 
a good friend. Governor Napolitano from Arizona, as a daughter of 
parents who grew up on the Douglas, Arizona, and Nogales border, 
with plenty of family in Kearney and Tucson and Mesa and every 
place you can imagine in Arizona. I have had the pleasure of being 
out there to hear your people and how much they love you. And 
we love you also. We are glad that you are here, and we look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

I also want to add that this Governor’s State is one of only three 
States that has an accredited program in the emergency area. 

So we look forward to hearing your testimony this morning. Gov- 
ernor. 

Chairman King. For those of you who didn’t get to make intro- 
ductory statements, you will know that opening remarks can be in- 
serted into the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Sheila Jackson-Lee 

I thank the Gentleman from New York, the Chairman, and the Gentleman from 
Mississippi, the Ranking Member for holding this very necessary hearing today. The 
distinguished panel of witnesses will afford me a unique opportunity given that my 
District in Houston, Texas, represents a significant stakeholder with respect to both 
Hurricanes Katrina and Rita respectively. Prior to Hurricane Katrina, never a dis- 
aster caused such a massive displacement of a U.S. population. Furthermore, never 
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has the United States seen so vividly the exposure and vulnerability of displaced 
persons — primarily the poor, the infirm, and the elderly. We know from experience 
that disasters take their greatest toll on the disenfranchised, but the distressing tel- 
evision images of our citizens stranded without basic human necessities and exposed 
to human waste, toxins, and physical violence awakened the public health commu- 
nity to a frightening realization: given the ineffective response mechanisms that 
were in place, Katrina could become a public health catastrophe. 

The Homeland Security Act of 2002 established DHS to: prevent terrorist attacks 
within the United States; reduce the vulnerability of the United States to terrorism, 
natural disasters, and other emergencies; and minimize the damage and assist in 
the recovery from terrorist attacks, natural disasters, and other emergencies. The 
act also designates DHS as “a focal point regarding natural and manmade crises 
and emergency planning.” Poor response time, leadership, competency levels, and 
recognition of the central needs of the people illustrate the fact that this Adminis- 
tration simply failed at implementing the Homeland Security Act and its legislative 
intent. All the finger-pointing in the world will not bring back the individuals who 
have perished as a direct result of the acts or the failure to act by the government 
in connection with the administration of disaster relief for Katrina and Rita. 

Relative to the border emergency that occurred at the Arizona-Mexico border, the 
Administration’s failure to maintain or to restore dollars to Arizona’s emergency 
medical response system proved detrimental when the state had to respond to this 
situation. The U.S. border with Mexico is some 2,000 miles long, with more than 
800,000 people arriving from Mexico daily and more than 4 million commercial 
crossings annually — clearly, this Administration was on notice that funding cuts 
would adversely affect prevention of the kind of emergency situation that befell Ari- 
zona. 

Local school districts are not under the jurisdiction of the City or County govern- 
ment. Even though FEMA, the City/County are assisting evacuees with housing, 
other than school districts making classroom space available, there is no coordinated 
effort to see to it that children’s education continues. The record-keeping is inad- 
equate, and it is presumed that many of the Katrina evacuee school-aged children 
are not enrolled. We must immediately find ways in which the federal government 
can assist with communication when issues cross jurisdictional lines. 

Following Katrina, the American Red Cross used the Reliant Astrodome as a shel- 
ter. A shelter at the George R. Brown Convention Center was set up by the City 
of Houston with the help o faith-based organizations. Voluntary relief organizations 
were quickly included. Red Cross opened many smaller shelters across the region. 
However, there were times that no one had a complete list of open shelters. At the 
same time, the faith-based community generously opened their doors to evacuees. 
There is no single entity or resource that these organizations could turn to for infor- 
mation or for help. The federal government has a role in coordination, but it seems 
limited at this point. This body must hold a separate hearing in order to revisit the 
scope of this role and to assess whether additional statutory or other regulatory re- 
sponsibility should be crafted. 

As Co-Chair of the Congressional Children’s Caucus, it continues to trouble me 
that my District’s Head Start providers have classroom space and funding to accom- 
modate most of the evacuee’s children; however, there is no direct liaison to help 
identify the students who need enrollment. One of our Head Start representatives 
on the ground in Houston expressed an interest in receiving training on how to pre- 
pare for a natural disaster as well as policy briefings on suggested disaster response 
procedures. These issues are part of the evidence that our preparedness is severely 
lacking. 

A letter from the Honorable Mayor Oscar Ortiz of the City of Port Arthur accu- 
rately states the problem that we face: 

[We have been told that local jurisdictions are responsible for much of this care; 
however, we do not think it is realistic to believe that local jurisdictions can provide 
the quality of care needed for hundreds, even thousands, of evacuees for an extended 
period of time.] 

Today, we must let the record reflect that local jurisdictions need help, and they 
need it to be in place quickly and in adequate fashion! 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ranking Member, again, I thank you and the panel of wit- 
nesses for their time, and I hope that the record created today will aid us in fixing 
the many problems that hinder our ability to adequately respond to both natural 
disasters in addition to terrorist attacks. I yield back. 

[The information follows:] 
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October 17, 2005 


United States House of Representatives 
Committee bn Homeland Security 
Attn: Marisela 

101 Independence Avenue, SE 
Washington, D.C. 20540 

RE: Hurricane Rita 

To Whom It May Concern: 

The City of Port Arthur placed over 2,000 residents on buses and sent them to a shelter 
hub in Lufidn, Texas. Woiiring with the County, State and fecal officials, the City helped 
evacuate thousands of special needs citiaens by airlift. 

We believe there were considerable problems in shehering those who evacuated by bus 
and other means. Realizing that we do not have all of the inffirmation, and realizing that 
Katrina had placed a great demand on shelters and motels, it stiU seemed to us that the 
State of Texas was not as responsive as h could have been in insuring that our evacuees 
were in a safe and heahhiiil environment, with sufficient food, water and proper medical 
care. We have been told chat local jurisdictions are responsible for much of this care, 
howevffl, we do not think it is realistic to believe that local jurisdictions can provide the 
quality of care needed for hundreds, even thousands, of evacuees for an extended period 
of time. 

The City of Port Arthur was fortunate that local business was able to provide tcsouices 
for the City to operate immediately after the storm. Local reflneries, and fecal retailers, 
or wholesalers were able to provi^ foe] for hundreds of police and DPS vehicles. Hiis 
ftiel, along with diesel and other fuels allowed us to operate generators for the City to 
operate our water plant, sewer plant and dozens of lift stations. Most all the reeded 
generators came from a private disaster mitigation &m the City had a preexisting 
contract with. Food arxl ice also came mostly from donations and from the private sector. 


RO.B0X10S9, PORTARTHUR.rexASTTStl-lMS* 40M83aitS • FAX 409/883-8231 
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The City of Port Arthur has high levels of poverty and unenaptoyment. WSh limited 
financial resources the Chyfiices^eat challenges to leibuild. Many in Port Aifiiur, Hvii% 
in ^artOKOts and rental homes, have no place to live and linked reaiurces to telp 
themselves. If the City is to recover and rebuil4 it will need parti^hips with the State 
of Texas, FEMA and otter federal agencies. With these nee^ pmtnwdaps, I beUeve, 
over the City of Port Arthur will recover and come back stroogcx’ than ever. 

SiiKierely, 

Mayor 

City of Port Aifiiur, Texas 
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Chairman King. And due to our time constraints today, we will 
need to move immediately to testimony from our witnesses. The 
Chair now recognizes the Governor of Florida, Governor Jeb Bush. 
And also if the witnesses can try to keep their remarks to 5 min- 
utes. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JEB BUSH, GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF FLORIDA 

Governor Bush. You bet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Congress- 
woman Harris, Congressman Meek, Congresswoman Brown-Waite, 
it is a delight to be with you all. The last time I was at this com- 
mittee, I believe this same committee was convened in New York 
City after September 11, 2001, and we came to share the response 
at the local and State level to the attack on our homeland. And as 
I reflect back on that meeting, many of the same lessons learned 
from four hurricanes, three — excuse me, seven hurricanes now, two 
tropical storms and a hurricane that is approaching our State, over 
the last 13-1/2 months apply. 

The resources that local governments and State governments 
apply to emergencies have a direct, positive benefit to protecting 
our homeland as well, and so it is a joy to be here to talk about 
something that is important for the safety of our citizenry and also, 
I think, for the protection of our country. 

I have prepared remarks, but this morning when I woke up at 
4:00 to fly up here, I turned on the Weather Channel, which now, 
unfortunately, I seem to do more often than not, and I saw that 
Hurricane Wilma, the W storm — we are going to the Greek alpha- 
bet next — now a Category 5 storm, and in all likelihood will hit ei- 
ther the Florida Keys or southwest Florida hopefully not at Cat- 
egory 5 force by Saturday. So perhaps rather than tell you kind of 
in the esoteric or the abstract why this is important, maybe I can 
tell you what I have done this morning. 

The emergency operation center in Tallahassee has been acti- 
vated. It will be working by tomorrow 24 hours-a-day. So have the 
emergency operations centers of all of the impacted areas from 
Tampa Bay on the southwest coast down to Collier County, as well 
as Monroe County. By 12:00 today, because we have our protocols 
established, uniquely depending on each county, evacuations, man- 
datory evacuations, will occur for visitors in the Florida Keys at 
noon today. We have contractual arrangements with every hospital 
in the State for them to evacuate when they are required to do so, 
and that process will begin in the Florida Keys by 1:00 today. 
Transport will be provided by the Florida National Guard, and 
emergency room service will be available for the Keys should a 
storm hit there. Other places will evacuate probably by Friday. 

Our special needs shelters, which we have expanded dramati- 
cally in the last 2 years, will be staffed in advance by dedicated 
public health nurses. We have learned lessons from the previous 
storms that it is important to pre-stage people. If we need to bring 
them in by Chinook helicopters, we have actually contracted al- 
ready with the North Carolina National Guard to have Chinook 
helicopters be made available, so that we can have an immediate 
massive response to make sure that we save lives, as well as bring 
the recovery as quickly as possible to our State. 
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We have pre-staged ice and water in trucks that we control, that 
we contract with, in our own warehouses so that we can — and we 
have created actually — because of lessons learned, we now have 
points of distribution that we have designed for maximum 
through — put. We brought in logistics experts from the private sec- 
tor to teach us how to do this. If Wal-Mart can do it, why can’t the 
government do it is kind of the question that I have been asking 
for the last 6 months, and, in fact, we can. So within 24 hours our 
hope is, depending on the magnitude of this storm, that in the im- 
pacted areas, in the pre-staged, pre-planned places and selected 
places designed and selected by the communities themselves, we 
will have points of distribution to provide water and ice and food 
and tarps for the residents of these impacted areas. 

We have pet shelters now, because we heard from our citizens 
that they weren’t leaving unless there was a place to take their be- 
loved pets as well. And so those will be activated beginning prob- 
ably tomorrow. 

This will be done in a joint command, by the way, with the 
FEMA representative in our State and our very able emergency 
management director making these decisions together. And you 
know, I have watched TV like the rest of America about the re- 
sponse to the storms of this year. I can tell you one thing. I appre- 
ciate FEMA’s ability to work with States and communities that are 
prepared and take this as a serious enterprise. We have never had 
a problem with FEMA responding in preparation for storms. There 
are things that we can all do better and FEMA can certainly do 
better as it relates to processing all of the voluminous paperwork 
that Governor Perry’s State and community and our States have to 
go through when there is a disaster. They can do a better job in 
a lot of different ways. But we appreciate the Federal response, 
and we appreciate the seamlessness of it, and if you were in Talla- 
hassee today, you would see that the seamlessness works. 

And so I would urge you not to lose the bottom-up approach to 
preparing and providing relief for the citizens of our country. If this 
process is federalized, the innovation, the creativity, the sense of 
responsibility, the passion for service would subside, and the local 
knowledge that makes it more effective. 

I appreciate the chance to come, and I hope that you will be 
praying for the residents of the southwest coast of our State in the 
next few days as they prepare for the big storm that is coming. 

Chairman King. Thank you very much. Governor Bush. 

[The statement of Governor Bush follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Jeb Bush 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members of the Committee for al- 
lowing me to speak before you today. I appreciate the opportunity to share with you 
some of Florida’s learned lessons with emergency management and also provide you 
with some thoughts on how the federal response system could be enhanced. 

Florida learned a hard lesson about response and recovery after Andrew, a Cat- 
egory 5 hurricane, which stormed through South Florida in August of 1992. Hurri- 
cane Andrew was the most destructive of hurricanes in the United States. It was 
responsible for many deaths and caused $26.5 billion in damages. That catastrophic 
storm was a wake-up call for all Floridians. 

The improvements and investments made in the years since Andrew are the rea- 
son Florida was able to effectively respond to seven hurricanes and three tropical 
storms affecting our state in the past 14 months (Hurricanes Charlie, Frances, Ivan, 
Jeanne, Dennis, Katrina, Rita and Tropical Storms Bonnie, Ophelia, Tammy) and 
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is able to help our neighboring states in their time of need. We continue to learn 
lessons from our experiences and improve our system after each disaster. 

This is why I can say with certainty that federalizing emergency response to cata- 
strophic events would be a disaster as bad as Hurricane Katrina. The current sys- 
tem works when everyone understands, accepts and is willing to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities. Florida’s system can be successful in states throughout the nation, without 
the federal government stepping on state’s rights. 

In fact, when local and state governments understand and follow emergency plans 
appropriately, less teixpayer money is needed from the federal government for relief. 
Cities, counties, states, the federal government and we as Americans need to accept 
responsibility for these disasters and learn our lessons. More importantly, if we do 
not apply the lessons learned to future disasters, the problems will continue to 
snowball and the disasters will become more costly — in the number of lives and the 
number of dollars. 

Lesson learned: the bottom-up approach yields the best results. 

Just as all politics are local, so are all disasters. The most effective response is 
one that starts at the local level and grows with the support of surrounding commu- 
nities, the state and then the federal government. The bottom-up approach yields 
the best and quickest results — saving lives, protecting property and getting life back 
to normal as soon as possible. 

Craig Fugate, our able Director of Emergency Management, says, “Response can 
be quick, cheap or perfect — pick one.” Florida invests substantial funding in plan- 
ning and training for disasters so our response is as efficient as it can be when pre- 
paring for the unknown. But when a disaster strikes, our focus is on speed. Our 
goal is to respond quickly to needs of our citizens. Because our cities and state have 
a solid plan in place, our response capabilities are able to better serve our residents. 

Although we remember a lot of destruction and damage from last year’s unprece- 
dented hurricane season, we also remember how Floridians united and worked as 
a team to overcome a crisis. County emergency directors, law enforcement officers 
and first responders remained on the job even after losing their own homes. After 
each storm, many of our doctors, nurses and health care workers left their own fam- 
ilies to care for the hundreds of displaced residents in general and special needs 
shelters. Despite the impact the storms had on their own homes and families, these 
selfless individuals gave security, comfort and care to others in a time of need. 
Throughout all the storms, I was proud to be governor and witness first-hand how 
the worst of times brought out the best in Floridians. 

The current emergency response system plays to the strengths of each level of 
government. The federal government cannot replicate or replace the sense of pur- 
pose and urgency that unites communities working to help their families, friends 
and neighbors in the aftermath of a disaster. If the federal government removes con- 
trol of preparation, relief and recovery from cities and states, those cities and states 
will lose the interest, innovation and zeal for emergency response that has made 
Florida’s response system better than it was a decade ago. 

Local officials should be responsible for emergency management; however, the fed- 
eral government also plays an important role. The Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) should serve as a conduit to the tremendous resources available at 
the federal level. For example, communities may not have the expertise or where- 
withal to provide temporary housing to thousands of displaced residents. It makes 
sense for FEMA to coordinate a temporary housing plan that can be implemented 
anywhere a disaster may happen in our country. 

The federal government is capable of providing access to equipment, manpower, 
programs and funds to meet the large, but temporary needs created by a cata- 
strophic disaster. FEMA can also provide an invaluable service to state and local 
communities by coordinating the federal response to disasters. Knowing where to 
get help, especially in the maze of the big federal bureaucracy, ensures quick and 
effective results in the impacted area. 

Lesson learned: a successful response depends on teamwork and a clear 
command structure. 

Florida’s emergency response team is made up of numerous agencies at all levels 
of government, charitable and faith-based organizations and private sector busi- 
nesses. Members of the Florida National Guard and state law enforcement officers 
work side-by-side with local policemen and firemen. Volunteers with the Red Cross 
and Salvation Army join local community organizations, volunteer groups and 
churches, synagogues and mosques to provide aid and comfort to those in need. Hos- 
pitals, nursing homes and power companies are among the many business partners 
in our disaster planning, response and recovery. Once a storm is forecast for landfall 
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in Florida, these groups put their disaster response-and-recovery plans into high 
gear. 

Florida’s team is led by a unified command, a partnership between the state and 
federal government to coordinate efforts, share resources, make decisions and pro- 
vide direction with one voice. During a disaster, I designate Craig Fugate, Director 
of Emergency Management, to serve as the chief coordinating officer of our state re- 
sponse. I delegate statutory authority to him so he can do his job effectively and 
report directly to me. He works with all of the agencies in a way that fosters respect 
and loyalty. Perhaps more importantly, his colleagues, even those who may tech- 
nically “outrank” him in our state bureaucracy, understand his role and support our 
mission as a team. 

Last year, FEMA designated Bill Carwile as the chief federal coordinating officer. 
Together, Craig and Bill, and all the officials from local offices to federal offices, 
worked as one, unified team and as a result, did a phenomenal job helping the peo- 
ple of Elorida. 

Lesson learned: local and state governments that fail to prepare are 
preparing to fail. 

Natural disasters are chaotic situations. But with proper preparation and plan- 
ning, it is possible — as we in Florida have proved — to restore order, quickly alleviate 
the suffering of those affected, and get on the road to recovery. In Florida, we plan 
for the worst, hope for the best and expect the unexpected. 

Because critical response components are best administered at the local level, 
planning for disasters and emergencies also begins at the local level. In Florida, 
each county and municipality has a plan that covers every aspect of emergency 
management — before, during and after a disaster. Our year-round planning antici- 
pates the needs and challenges of each community — well before a storm makes land- 
fall. 

To ensure an efficient evacuation, plans to reverse traffic along major interstates, 
called contra-flow, have been developed and modeled where feasible. Shelters that 
provide medical care for the sick and elderly take reservations long before a storm 
starts brewing. Since 1999, Florida has been successful in reducing the deficit of 
hurricane shelter space by more than 50 percent. Twelve Florida counties now dem- 
onstrate a surplus of public hurricane shelter space. Due to retrofitting existing 
schools and public facilities, capacity within shelters is approximately 764,170 and 
by next year, shelter capacity will grow to 816,778 spaces. 

Practicing the plan is also important. We hold several statewide tabletop exercises 
a year to test the plan under different scenarios and most local governments do the 
same. Our first responders meet annually at the largest hurricane conference in the 
country to share new and innovative ways to respond to emergencies. Since Hurri- 
canes Katrina and Rita, emergency managers from Broward, Miami-Dade, and the 
Tampa region have briefed federal officials and me, reviewed plans, and identified 
ways to improve our local and state response system. After each storm, wildfire, 
drought, flood, other disaster or exercise, we hold a “hotwash” to discuss what went 
right and wrong. This is an important part of the cycle that continually allows us 
to improve. 

Lesson learned: a successful response requires strong communication and 
coordination. 

When a serious storm threatens our state, the State Emergency Operations Cen- 
ter, the National Hurricane Center, regional weather services, state agencies and 
county emergency managers conduct numerous conference calls to share informa- 
tion, identify needs and plan the response. To ensure people get out of harm’s way 
in a safe and orderly manner, counties coordinate with each other and issue evacu- 
ation orders in phases. Additionally, some counties provide shelters for other coun- 
ties. 

Communicating with the public is also important before a storm is forecast and 
after a storm makes landfall. One of the messages we frequently tell Floridians is 
that a storm is not just a skinny black line on the hurricane tracking map, meaning 
hurricanes do not only affect a small forecasted area, but a very vast area, so all 
residents need to be prepared. In communicating this and other messages, people 
listen and heed the directions of their trusted leaders. Providing accurate informa- 
tion immediately before and after a storm reassures citizens that its government is 
responding to their plight. 

Lesson learned: the state needs to support — not supplant — local efforts. 

The leadership of the Florida state government meets regularly as a team to en- 
sure each agency has an emergency response plan that can be executed in the event 
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of a disaster. Each agency plays a role in preparing, responding and mitigating dis- 
asters. 

Florida’s Department of Health, in coordination with federal, state and local offi- 
cials, mobilize the Disaster Medical Assistance Teams (DMAT) to provide medical 
care in the aftermath of the storm. Our Department of Health also works together 
with the Department of Elder Affairs to ensure special needs shelters are open and 
prepared to care for Florida’s most vulnerable citizens. Following the storm, our 
healthcare agencies work together to transition patients, veterans and the elderly 
from shelters to stable, long-term care facilities. 

The Agency for Health Care Administration works with hospitals, nursing homes 
and assisted living facilities to assist in evacuation and relocation of sick and in- 
jured patients. The agency allows pharmacies to refill prescriptions early to ensure 
residents, including those on Medicaid, have medication to treat chronic illnesses 
such as diabetes, hypertension and heart conditions. 

Natural disasters can be very stressful events, causing high levels of anxiety and 
depression, and an increase in spouse and child abuse. The Department of Children 
and Families created Project Hope, and collaborated with FEMA and community- 
based organizations, to provide short-term crisis counseling to those affected by the 
hurricanes. We also expanded the state’s Violence Free Florida campaign to develop 
and distribute domestic materials to organizations involved in the relief and recov- 
ery efforts. We asked government agencies, corporate and business leaders, profes- 
sional associations and other organizations to establish or renew their “no tolerance 
for domestic violence” policies. 

Florida’s Department of Transportation lifts restrictions on weight limits for 
trucks so supplies can get where they are needed quickly. Immediately after the 
storms, transportation officials work with local officials to clear debris and reopen 
roads. Thanks to the speedy efforts of the Department and its contractors, travel 
and commerce returned to the Interstate 10 Bridge within three weeks after Hurri- 
cane Ivan washed out dozens of the massive spans that connect Pensacola to the 
rest of Florida and provide a critical transportation link across the nation from Cali- 
fornia to Jacksonville, Florida. 

The Department of Environmental Protection works with power companies to re- 
store electricity to critical facilities, hospitals, schools, homes and businesses, as well 
as the impacted areas as quickly as possible. The Department works closely with 
petroleum companies and our neighboring states to maintain fuel supplies before 
the storms along major evacuation routes and after the storms for emergency re- 
sponse vehicles. Fuel distribution is based on the region’s priorities and is replen- 
ished as quickly as possible. 

Hurricanes impact every aspect of a community and we work quickly for individ- 
uals to have a return to normalcy. Education is a top priority in Florida, and it re- 
mains that way even when a hurricane makes landfall. Children attending school 
is a leading indicator of recovery. Officials with the Department of Education help 
county school superintendents reopen schools quickly. Last year, after many school 
bus drivers lost their homes and could not immediately return to work, the Florida 
National Guard stepped in and drove Florida’s children to school. 

Florida’s Agency for Workforce Innovation had its personnel on the ground shortly 
after last year’s disasters to offer unemployment assistance to people who lost jobs 
from the storms. Through their mobile one-stop centers they were able to bring as- 
sistance to the impacted areas to help claims be processed from impacted busi- 
nesses. They were also able to provide job training and placement for workers whose 
emplo 3 mient was affected by the storms. 

Florida’s Small Business Emergency Bridge Loan Program provides funds for 
small businesses to make repairs, replace inventory and reopen for business quickly. 
Obtaining a loan through the U.S. SBA and waiting for an insurance claim to be 
processed can often be a slow process. These short-term, no interest loans are in- 
tended to “bridge the gap” between the impact of a major catastrophe and when a 
business has received insurance proceeds and secured other more long-term finan- 
cial resources. These loans are critical to keeping businesses open and Floridians 
working while a company makes arrangements for more long-term financing. Flor- 
ida has made approximately $50 million available for this loan program for the 
2004-2005 hurricanes. Historically the repayment rate has been approximately 90 
percent. 

Officials with our Secretary of State supported local Supervisors of Elections to 
ensure counties that lost all or many of their polling places could participate in the 
primary election held 18 days after Hurricane Charley tore through Southwest Flor- 
ida. 

We also learned that government cannot respond alone. During last year’s hurri- 
canes, the generous outpouring of support from the private sector filled the gaps left 
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by government. The Florida Hurricane Relief Fund, established after the first storm, 
raised and spent more than $20 million on relief efforts that could not be met by 
other volunteer, federal, state or local agencies. 

Lesson learned: investing in the right tools enhances response capabilities. 

As the world learned from Katrina, receiving and providing accurate and timely 
information is essential to a successful response. Good intelligence about what is 
happening on the ground allows emergency managers to make decisions about what 
resources are needed and where they are needed most. Technology can improve our 
ability to share information when the electricity, phones and cell towers go out. 

Last year, Florida invested in a uniform statewide radio system that allows state 
and local first responders to communicate with each other during a crisis — regard- 
less of the kind of radio system or frequency they use. Today, more than 200 local 
public safety dispatch centers in all 67 of Florida’s counties are equipped to connect 
first responders and law enforcement even if the radio systems they use on a daily 
basis are not compatible. Simultaneous conversations can be established quickly and 
seamlessly on a private network without disruption to normal operations. 

Technology, such as Global Positioning Systems (GPS) and mapping software, can 
improve our preparation and response in other ways. Identif 3 dng the likely path of 
storm surge and testing the impacts of wind speed on buildings provides a sound, 
scientific basis for evacuation plans. Knowing who needs to evacuate — as well as 
who does not — can greatly improve disaster planning, especially in large urban 
areas. The size of the evacuated population impacts nearly every aspect of emer- 
gency preparation, response, and recovery, such as managing traffic and gas sup- 
plies, ensuring adequate shelters, and even anticipating potential damage to accel- 
erate recovery. 

Lesson learned: prepared citizens make the difference. 

All Floridians play a role in preparing, responding and recovering from disasters. 
Before hurricane season starts, we encourage our residents to create a family dis- 
aster plan based on where they live and the survivability of their homes. Citizens 
know if the order comes from their local officials to evacuate, they may only need 
to travel tens of miles rather than hundreds of miles. Citizens that don’t need to 
evacuate — those that can safely shelter in place — are urged to secure their homes 
against potential damage and gather water, non-perishable food and necessary sup- 
plies to last them at least three days. This year, I partnered with the Federal Alli- 
ance for Safe Homes Inc. (FLASH), a non-profit organization, to develop a public 
service campaign in English and Spanish aimed at educating homeowners about the 
correct way to board up their homes against the high winds of a hurricane. Addi- 
tionally, to encourage our citizens to prepare for hurricane season this year, Florida 
suspended the state sales tax for 12 days on disaster supplies, such as flashlights, 
batteries and generators. 

Individuals must also plan for the financial impacts of a catastrophic natural dis- 
aster, especially with regard to insurance. Last year, we enacted a law that sim- 
plifies homeowners’ insurance policies. Florida requires insurance companies to offer 
plain language policies with financial disclosures and a checklist of what is — and 
is not — covered by their policy. Florida also requires companies to offer policies that 
replace the actual value of the home rather than the amount of the mortgage. This 
provision is especially important in our fast growing state where property values are 
increasing by double digits annually. 

After Hurricane Andrew in 1992, the private reinsurance industry abandoned 
Florida. In response to this void, Florida established the Florida Hurricane Catas- 
trophe Fund, which requires insurance companies to purchase reinsurance from the 
fund for protection against major disasters. Private insurance would not exist in 
Florida today without our established state catastrophe fund. 

After last year’s hurricanes, insurance companies received more than $3.6 billion 
from the Catastrophe Fund, stabilizing the Florida market and cushioning the im- 
pact of $21 billion in insurers’ losses from the 2004 hurricane season by pooling the 
catastrophic risk of hurricanes in Florida. 

By providing reliable, affordable protection against catastrophic losses to insurers 
doing business in Florida, only one company went bankrupt from the most dev- 
astating hurricane season in our state’s history. In contrast, after Hurricane An- 
drew, at least nine insurers were rendered insolvent as claims mounted. Others left 
the market altogether. 

Those who prepare for a storm, by gathering their documents, protecting their 
home, stocking extra food, water, medication and other supplies and sheltering 
properly in place or evacuating in the proper amount of time, are better prepared 
to successfully overcome the impacts of a storm than those who are unprepared. 
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Lesson learned: innovation bom from disasters can improve daily 
operations. 

Last year, more than a million Floridians needed immediate access to public as- 
sistance. As a result, our Department of Children and Families launched a web 
based emergency system for people to apply and receive certain benefits, including 
food stamps. ACCESS Florida (Automated Community Connection to Economic 
Self-Sufficiency) is now a model for the nation. 

Automating the application system enabled the state to quickly provide $161 mil- 
lion in disaster aid to 1.3 million people in 27 Florida counties. These innovations 
were so successful they became the cornerstone of ACCESS Florida and optimized 
the Department’s efforts to modernize and improve the everyday delivery of public 
assistance for all Floridians. The new system saves teixpayer dollars while providing 
greater access and better service to the public. 

Lesson learned: good plans can always be improved. 

Florida has made great strides in our hurricane response; however, no system is 
perfect. Each day we continue working to address needs, vulnerabilities and areas 
of weakness in our communities and states. 

Last year, we learned we could not wait until after the storm made landfall to 
launch our relief mission. Trucks of ice, water and food need to be ready to roll into 
impacted areas as soon as the skies clear and the winds die down. To further im- 
prove the system, we needed to know in advance where to deliver these critical com- 
modities. This year, the state developed criteria and standard layouts for distribu- 
tion sites to provide maximum throughput of supplies. The true measure of success 
is a strong logistics system that gets much-needed products off the trucks and into 
the hands of those affected as quickly as possibly. 

Using this guidance along with geography and population, counties pre-deter- 
mined locations for these “points of distribution” or PODs. Depending on where a 
storm makes landfall and damage to the location, counties can activate one or more 
of these PODs within 24 hours of landfall. 

This year, we identified three priorities for improvement. First, continuing to im- 
prove evacuation plans to ensure we move our vulnerable population out of harm’s 
way. This includes those with disabilities, the elderly and medically dependent resi- 
dents. Second, we must continue to improve upon our communication by ensuring 
sign language interpreters are available for our hearing-impaired community and 
translators are available for our Spanish and Creole speaking citizens. Third, we 
need to provide options for Floridians with pets. Families are hesitant to seek shel- 
ter if they cannot bring their pets with them. Providing alternatives ensures they 
evacuate when the order comes. 

Florida will continue building on lessons learned and will not accept the status 
quo. We have a responsibility to continue improving our response and recovery ef- 
forts as Florida continues to grow. 

Lesson learned: Washington needs to improve FEMA’s response capability. 

Just as we have a role in preparing and responding to all hazards, the federal 
government also has a responsibility to understand and tailor its role to meet the 
needs of impacted states. As I have said, the State of Florida is very appreciative 
of the federal response that flows through FEMA to assist Eloridians and our com- 
munities. It is important to note, if Florida had not prepared last summer, it would 
have looked like FEMA had not prepared. However, there are lessons learned from 
our shared experiences of the last 14 months that can enhance the agency’s effec- 
tiveness. 

I do not have a preference on whether EEMA is an independent agency or re- 
mains part of the Department of Homeland Security, however, when a disaster is 
declared, the EEMA director should report directly to the President, just like Craig 
Fugate, Florida’s Director of Emergency Management, reports directly to me. 

The divisions within FEMA that handle preparation, response, recovery and miti- 
gation comprise a complete cycle of disaster. These four components need to be man- 
aged together as one unit. EEMA’s logistics program is broken and needs to be fixed. 
Eor example, to move one truck of ice last year, FEMA officials in Florida had to 
send a request to the regional office in Atlanta, who wrote a separate contract for 
each leg of the trip, who then sent it to the trucking company, who then sent it 
to the trucker on the ground in Florida. Having a strong tracking system that shows 
where trucks are, what they are carr 3 dng and when they will arrive at the destina- 
tion is crucial. The process needs to be faster, more efficient and more direct. 

In terms of housing, last year, the program was slow to start because we could 
not gauge demand. FEMA needs a better plan to anticipate, identify and meet the 
housing demand. The current system requires several telephone interviews, which 
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lack efficiency for someone who lost their home, is staying with friends, without cell 
phone coverage or needs to provide a “call back number.” 

The joint FEMA-Florida Long-Term Recovery office, ably led by Scott Morris, can 
serve as a model for the nation. The structure provides consistency in processing 
the volumes of paperwork for reimbursement. In the nine months before the Long- 
Term Recovery office opened in Florida, we were reimbursed for less than $600 mil- 
lion of the billions we spent as a result of the 2004 hurricanes. In less than five 
months, the Long-Term Recovery team has brought more than 90 percent of eligible 
dollars to the state, totaling almost $2 billion. The average dollars sent to Florida 
per day have seen a near seven-fold increase and the office has written 100 percent 
of project worksheets for all 67 counties, while taking on three additional storms 
this season. 

Eligibility standards for financial assistance should be uniform across the nation. 
Aid to governments should be based on the impact to the community, not the size 
of the state. Currently, disasters need to meet a certain per capita cost statewide 
to meet eligibility requirements for financial assistance to repair and replace infra- 
structure. This process penalizes small communities in large states. Because of our 
size, damage from Katrina did not meet the threshold for program. Had the same 
amount of damage occurred in a state the size of Rhode Island, those citizens would 
have received aid. Additionally, once a state meets the threshold, then all of the 
damage becomes eligible. Lowering the threshold to one standard amount and re- 
quiring cities and states fund a certain level of repair — like an insurance deduct- 
ible — might be a better approach. 

Rules should promote personal responsibility. Under the current process, two 
neighbors can both lose their homes in a hurricane. Both are homeless and both 
need help. Neighbor One demonstrated personal responsibility and acquired insur- 
ance to protect his home and business, making him ineligible for timely federal as- 
sistance. Neighbor Two neglected to purchase insurance, but is eligible for as much 
as $26,000 in cash assistance, a travel trailer for six months and maybe even a mo- 
bile home for a year and a half. To us, both people need help. In the eyes of EEMA, 
only the neighbor who did not prepare receives immediate help. The system as- 
sumes insurance companies will be able to settle claims quickly, which we learned 
from last year is not always possible. This needs to change. 

Rules should also promote responsible governing by providing incentives for gov- 
ernments to invest in preparation. Right now, the federal government provides a 
minimum of a 75 percent match for response and recovery. To provide incentives 
for upgraded emergency management capabilities and investment in preparedness, 
perhaps an 85:15 percent match would be more appropriate. Additionally, the fed- 
eral government should not bail out communities that make poor planning deci- 
sions, have inadequate building codes and fail to invest in emergency management. 

Removing debris is a tremendous cost and can place a huge financial burden on 
communities. The debris left in Florida after last year’s storms was enough to com- 
pletely fill, and then pile a mile high, five of Florida’s largest football stadiums. The 
rules for reimbursing debris removal from private property need to be clear and ap- 
plied consistently. 

Conclusion 

I am proud of the way Florida has responded to the hurricanes. Through the con- 
gressionally approved Emergency Management Assistance Compact, 725 first re- 
sponders from 35 states aided Florida after the storms last year. This year, the 
Compact allowed Florida to provide much-needed relief to our neighboring states. 
Within hours of Katrina’s landfall, Florida began deploying more than 3,700 first 
responders to Mississippi and Louisiana. Today, hundreds of Florida National 
Guardsman, law enforcement officers, medical professionals and emergency man- 
agers remain on the ground in affected areas. Along with essential equipment and 
communication tools, Florida has advanced more than $100 million in the efforts, 
including more than 5.5 million gallons of water, 4 million pounds of ice and 
934,000 cases of food to help affected residents. 

Steve, a resident from Diamondhead, Mississippi, summed it up best. He wrote, 
“The first responders I remember were Florida State Troopers. They have been 
nothing less than awesome. They brought us water, ice, food and most important, 
they brought truck loads of compassion, understanding and a wonderful attitude.” 

As you develop plans to improve our nation’s emergency management system, I 
ask that you consider Florida’s three guiding principles in emergency response. Our 
team knows them as Craig’s Rules: 

1. Meet the needs of the victims. 

2. Take care of the responders. 

3. See Rule 1. 
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Rather than assume everything should be done at the federal level, our nation is 
much better off holding localities to higher expectations and improving FEMA. Tak- 
ing away Florida’s ability to respond takes away our passion for creativity and serv- 
ice that makes us good first responders. 

Before Congress considers a larger, direct federal role, it needs to strengthen 
areas within FEMA and hold communities and states accountable for properly pre- 
paring for the inevitable storms to come. 



I CRAIG’S OPERATE 


1. Meet the Needs of the Victims 


2. Take Care of the Responders 


3. See Rule Number 1 

Government works best in emergencies 

By: Bill Cotterell 
July, 11, 2006 
Tallahassee Democrat 

Hanging around the state’s Emergency Operations Center, you get the feeling 
that this is how Gov. Jeb Bush would like Florida government to be all the time — 
without the emergency, of course. 

Imagine putting all agencies into one big room. Just a few hundred people. Every- 
body busy and intensely focused on the task at hand. Golf shirts and windbreakers 
with agency names on them. Lots of high-tech computerized stuff. 

If Bush created a video game of state government, it would be sorted into 17 “sup- 
port functions” and have big, colorful satellite maps overhead, just like the EOC. 
Instant teleconference hookups, yes; bureaucracy or paper-shuffling, no. 

If he could get rid of the acronyms the federal government loves so much and 
outsource half the operations. Bush might never want to leave the bunker near 
Southwood. 

Just as hard times bring out selfless qualities in family, friends and strangers, 
emergencies show the people of Florida what they’re pa 3 dng taxes for. It’s state gov- 
ernment at its best, everybody working together with no complaining or 
grandstanding. 

“I’m inspired by the response that is underway right now,” Bush said after one 
of his weekend briefings on Hurricane Dennis. “I think people should expect people 
to respond the way they do, but it’s gratifying to see.” 

Hurricane preparation and response didn’t always run so well. When Hurricane 
Andrew hit in 1992, the command post was a bunch of offices in the Rhyne Build- 
ing, where Gov. Lawton Chiles passed out paper maps and held briefings in a small 
Department of Community Affairs conference room. 

At the modern operations center this weekend, somebody crafted a little cartoon 
of Dennis the Menace with a muscular little twister following him. It flashed on the 
center screen, amid constantly changing satellite images and written updates on ev- 
erything from evacuation shelters and generator supplies to animal safety and nu- 
clear power plant status. 

Bush had almost all of his department heads on hand. Those who were missing — 
probably because they were out in the field — sent their top deputies. Federal agen- 
cies, military units and representatives of the insurance and utility companies. Red 
Cross and Salvation Army all had seats at the big tables. 
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That’s the drill. Hurricanes involve a lot of agencies you’d never expect to see. De- 
partment of Juvenile Justice Secretary Anthony Schembri, for instance, was there 
to decide about evacuating youthful offenders who can’t be left in danger but can’t 
be put in adult jails, either. 

During the past session, legislators said the work of state employees during last 
year’s four hurricanes justified a 3.6 percent pay raise. Actually, the fact that they 
didn’t get a raise last year — just a one-time $1,000 “bonus” that worked out to about 
$675 take-home pay — was reason enough for the 3.6 percent. 

But the sentiment was appropriate. Bush said it several times during the week- 
end. 

“People across the state should know that their fellow Floridians are going to be 
by their side in the relief effort,” he said as the storm approached. “It includes a 
lot of people who are true quiet heroes in our state.” 

Think Locally On Relief 

By Jeb Bush 

Washington Post 

Friday, September 30, 2005; A19 

In the wake of Hurricane Katrina, Americans are looking to their leaders for an- 
swers to the tragedy and reassurances that the mistakes made in the response will 
not be repeated in their own communities. Congressional hearings on the successes 
and failures of the relief effort are underway. 

As the governor of a state that has been hit by seven hurricanes and two tropical 
storms in the past 13 months, I can say with certainty that federalizing emergency 
response to catastrophic events would be a disaster as bad as Hurricane Katrina. 

Just as all politics are local, so are all disasters. The most effective response is 
one that starts at the local level and grows with the support of surrounding commu- 
nities, the state and then the federal government. The bottom-up approach yields 
the best and quickest results — saving lives, protecting property and getting life back 
to normal as soon as possible. Furthermore, when local and state governments un- 
derstand and follow emergency plans appropriately, less teixpayer money is needed 
from the federal government for relief. 

Florida’s emergency response system, under the direction of Craig Fugate, is sec- 
ond to none. Our team is made up of numerous bodies at all levels of government, 
including state agencies, the Florida National Guard, first responders, volunteer or- 
ganizations, private-sector health care organizations, public health agencies and 
utility companies. Once a storm is forecast for landfall in Florida, all these groups 
put their disaster response-and-recovery plans into high gear. 

Natural disasters are chaotic situations even when a solid response plan is in 
place. But with proper preparation and planning, it is possible — as we in Florida 
have proved — to restore order, quickly alleviate the suffering of those affected and 
get on the road to recovery. 

The current system plays to the strengths of each level of government. The federal 
government cannot replicate or replace the sense of purpose and urgency that unites 
Floridians working to help their families, friends and neighbors in the aftermath of 
a disaster. If the federal government removes control of preparation, relief and re- 
covery from cities and states, those cities and states will lose the interest, innova- 
tion and zeal for emergency response that has made Florida’s response system bet- 
ter than it was 10 years ago. Today’s system is the reason Florida has responded 
successfully to hurricanes affecting our state and is able to help neighboring states. 

But for this federalist system to work, all must understand, accept and be willing 
to fulfill their responsibilities. The federal government and the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency are valuable partners in this coordinated effort. FEMA’s role 
is to provide federal resources and develop expertise on such issues as organizing 
mass temporary housing. FEMA should not be responsible for manpower or a first 
response — federal efforts should serve as a supplement to local and state efforts. 

Florida learned many lessons from Hurricane Andrew in 1992, and we have con- 
tinued to improve our response system after each storm. One of the biggest lessons 
is that local and state governments that fail to prepare are preparing to fail. In 
Florida, we plan for the worst, hope for the best and expect the unexpected. We un- 
derstand that critical response components are best administered at the local and 
state levels. 

Our year-round planning anticipates Florida’s needs and challenges — well before 
a storm makes landfall. To encourage our residents to prepare for hurricane season 
this year, for 12 days Florida suspended the state sales teix on disaster supplies, 
such as flashlights, batteries and generators. Shelters that provide medical care for 
the sick and elderly take reservations long before a storm starts brewing. To ensure 
that people get out of harm’s way in a safe and orderly manner, counties coordinate 
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with each other and issue evacuation orders in phases. Satellite positioning systems, 
advanced computer software and a uniform statewide radio system allow all of these 
groups and first responders to communicate when the phones, cell towers and elec- 
tricity go out. 

The Florida National Guard is deployed early with clear tasks to restore order, 
maintain security and assist communities in establishing their humanitarian relief 
efforts. Trucks carrying ice, water and food stand ready to roll into the affected com- 
munities once the skies clear and the winds die down. Counties predetermine loca- 
tions, called points of distribution, that are designed for maximum use in distrib- 
uting these supplies. 

Florida’s response to Hurricane Katrina is a great example of how the system 
works. Within hours of Katrina’s landfall, Florida began deploying more than 3,700 
first responders to Mississippi and Louisiana. Hundreds of Florida National Guards- 
man, law enforcement officers, medical professionals and emergency managers re- 
main on the ground in affected areas. Along with essential equipment and commu- 
nication tools, Florida has advanced over $100 million in the efforts, including more 
than 5.5 million gallons of water, 4 million pounds of ice and 934,000 cases of food 
to help affected residents. 

I am proud of the way Florida has responded to hurricanes during the past year. 
Before Congress considers a larger, direct federal role, it needs to hold communities 
and states accountable for properly preparing for the inevitable storms to come. 


HURRICANE 

KATRINA 

Florida’s Response 

Florida aid committed to neighboring states to date: $138,329,353 

• Mississippi: $136,577,345 

• Louisiana: $1,752,008 

Total Florida responders eommitted to date: 6,330 

• Mississippi: 6,283 

• Civilian: 5,785 

• Florida National Guard: 498 

• Entire US EMAC Response: 23,518 

• Louisiana: 47 

• Civilian: 40 

• Florida National Guard: 7 

Emergeney Operations Center Status: The State Emergency Operations Center 
remained at a full Level 1 activation for 17 days in response to Hurricane Katrina. 
Florida First Responders: 2,165 

• State and Local Law Enforcement Officers: 1,425 

• State and Local Urban Search and Rescue Teams: 740 

Florida Department of Health Medical Assistance Personnel: 556 

• Doctors, nurses and support personnel: 416 

• Emergency Medical Services personnel: 140 

• Logistical Support Vehicles: 20 

Florida State Emergeney Response Team Ineident Command Offieials: 215 

• State and Local Emergency Management Officials: 194 

• Mass Care Coordination Team: 21 Specialists 
Resouree and Commodity Support Personnel: 2,261 
Response Mission Support Personnel: 73 
Agrieulture and Animal Proteetion Personnel: 77 
Florida Radio and Network Communications Specialists: 10 
Volunteer and Donations Management Teams: 14 
Florida Recovery Personnel: 20 

Florida Publie Information Offieer Deployment Teams: 14 
Florida Hazardous Material Teams: 9 

Loeal Utility Personnel supporting drinking and wastewater programs in 
Mississippi: 101 

Florida Department of Elder Affairs’ Community Responder Teams: 30 
Florida Department of Transportation: 23 
Florida Division of Forestry Support Missions: 

• 217 Personnel 
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• 46 Pickup trucks 

• 15 Vans 

• 11 SUVs 

• 1-30 KW Generator Trailer 

• 2 Dump trucks 

• 1 Mechanic truck 

• 1 Semi Unit 

• 2 Fuel Trailers 

Essential commodities committed to impacted communities by Florida’s 
State Emergency Response Team or managed by Florida: 

• 954 trucks of water (768 State of Florida purchased) 

• 940 trucks of ice (457 State of Florida purchased) 

• Baby Food — 8,438 cases; 10,318 cases of formula; 4,000 cases of juice 

• Ensure — 2,100 cases 

• Juices — 16,000 cases 

• Diapers — 1,755 cases; bottle nipples — 2,495 cases 

• 1,000-person self-contained Base Camp, including provisions for sheltering, feed- 
ing and hygiene needs of rescue workers, deployed to Stennis NASA Logistical Stag- 
ing Area for emergency workers 

• 500-person Life Support Package for feeding and hygiene needs of rescue workers 
Urban Search and Rescue Teams 

• Logistical Staging Area and Points of Distribution material: 

• 154 Forklifts 

• 125 Pallet Jacks 

• 97 generators 

• 93 — 4,000 watt light tower sets 

• 25 pumps 

. 5 Field HVAC Units 

• 25 Truck Shuttle Fleet 

• 11 satellite data systems 

• 4 emergency deployable interoperable communications systems 

• 1 loading ramp 

• 2 Logistics Support Trailers 

• 110 Satellite Phones 

• 1 AM/FM Radio Station Tower 


Supplemental Page 

Governor Jeb Bush 

Designated Representative: Nina Oviedo 
Summary 

I appreciate the opportunity to share with you some of Florida’s learned lessons 
with emergency management and also provide you with some thoughts on how the 
federal response system could be enhanced. I can say with certainty that federal- 
izing emergency response to catastrophic events would be a disaster as bad as Hur- 
ricane Katrina. The current system works when everyone understands, accepts and 
is willing to fulfill their responsibilities. Florida’s system can be successful in states 
throughout the nation, without the federal government stepping on state’s rights. 
More importantly, if we do not apply the lessons learned to future disasters, the 
problems will continue to snowball and the disasters will become more costly — in 
the number of lives and the number of dollars. 

• Lesson learned: the bottom-up approach yields the best results. 

• Lesson learned: a successful response depends on teamwork and a clear com- 
mand structure. 

• Lesson learned: local and state governments that fail to prepare are pre- 
paring to fail. 

• Lesson learned: a successful response requires strong communication and co- 
ordination. 

• Lesson learned: the state needs to support — not supplant — local efforts. 

• Lesson learned: investing in the right tools enhances response capabilities. 

• Lesson learned: prepared citizens make the difference. 

• Lesson learned: innovation born from disasters can improve daily operations. 

• Lesson learned: good plans can always be improved. 

• Lesson learned: Washington needs to improve FEMA’s response capability. 

As you develop plans to improve our nation’s emergency management system, I 

ask that you consider Florida’s three guiding principles in emergency response: 

1. Meet the needs of the victims. 

2. Take care of the responders. 
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3. See Rule 1. 

Rather than assume everything should be done at the federal level, our nation is 
much better off holding localities to higher expectations and improving FEMA. Tak- 
ing away Florida’s ability to respond takes away our passion for creativity and serv- 
ice that makes us good first responders. 

Before Congress considers a larger, direct federal role, it needs to strengthen 
areas within FEMA and hold communities and states accountable for properly pre- 
paring for the inevitable storms to come. 

Chairman King. Now Governor of Texas, Governor Rick Perry. 
Governor. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE RICK PERRY 

Governor Perry. Chairman King, thank you very much. It is an 
honor to be with you and the members of the committee, including 
my fellow Texans Lamar Smith and Sheila Jackson-Lee. And, yes, 
go Astros. And tonight Mr. Thompson will be — 

Chairman King. I would ask the Governor to confine his remarks 
to relevant topics, not the Astros. 

Governor Perry. Oh, I am sorry. 

And I promise not to talk about any football from last week ei- 
ther. And, Michael McCaul, it is an honor to be with you. And, Mi- 
chael, just one thing to make sure there is not any misinformation, 
I did not federalize the National Guard during our — we obviously 
used them substantially, but we directed them from Austin, Texas. 
And as we go through these remarks, that will become abundantly 
clear why I did not federalize them. 

And I want to testify before you today with a very clear point of 
view. I opposed the federalization of emergency response efforts to 
natural disasters and other catastrophic events. And I say this 
with absolutely no malice towards the Federal Government or the 
military, which can and should bring tremendous resources to bear 
in responding to catastrophes. I have the highest appreciation for 
the capabilities of our military partly because, as Lamar shared 
with you, I spent 4-1/2 years flying those aircraft and flying a 
number of those relief missions. I know what the military does 
best, and their expertise is in preparing for wars, fighting wars and 
winning those wars. The mission of our military is not that of a fire 
department or a police department or a hospital. It is not designed 
to be a first responder. Our firefighters, our peace officers, our 
EMS personnel, they respond to emergencies every day in our local 
communities. They know their communities best. They have done 
the emergency training exercises in those communities, and they 
can respond the quickest to the emergencies in their communities. 
I say leave first response to first responders. Leave decisionmaking 
in the hands of the local and the State leaders. And leave, for our 
military, the most important job that they have of fighting wars 
and keeping the peace. 

The idea of federalization raises many questions, first being per- 
haps the most important. You know, if, from the President right on 
down, we recognize that the Federal response may not have been 
as adequate as we would have liked to have seen during Katrina, 
you know, does that inspire confidence in a greater Federal role in 
the solution? And if the Federal Government takes this over, will 
they perform 150 emergency exercises in Texas over the next 4 
years, as we did over the last 4 years, while also attending to the 
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needs of the other 49 States? Will the Federal Government take 
over responsibility for coordinating with our States 1,200 nursing 
homes, hundreds of hospitals concerning the evacuation of people 
with special needs? If the military creates a special division of first 
responders, will we have highly trained, well-equipped Federal 
troops unavailable for duty overseas as they wait for an emergency 
large enough to respond to? Would this not turn them into the 
equivalent of the Maytag repairman, waiting for the call when an 
emergency strikes at home, but underutilized as part of our main 
military mission at home and abroad? 

First responders must train together because they respond to- 
gether. When you add a new layer of bureaucracy, decisionmaking 
becomes paralyzed. Decisions are placed in the hands of those who 
know less about the community, and miscommunication becomes 
rampant as lives hang in the balance. Think about it this way. 
When you call 911 because your loved one’s life is on the line, do 
you want an operator who knows your community, or do you want 
an operate or who lives in Washington, D.C.? 

The military’s most vital role in a disaster is to provide special- 
ized heavy equipment, aviation assets and the personnel to operate 
them. The lesson of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita is that while Fed- 
eral resources are incredibly important, they are going to be very 
important to Jeb over the course of the next few days, no State or 
local community should wait on the Federal Government to act. 

We are responsible for the safety of our citizens before and after 
a natural disaster, and we are responsible for creating detailed 
emergency response plans and testing them. In Texas, we ran into 
challenges, and we had to adapt to rather unforeseeable cir- 
cumstances. But most important to our response is that we had a 
clear chain of command. We had responsible local leadership. We 
had tested our capacity and our capabilities during training exer- 
cises, and we exercised and implemented a plan that did not de- 
pend on the Federal bureaucratic execution. And because of that, 
and despite the challenges that remain, I would call the Texas re- 
sponse to both hurricanes a success. 

In conclusion, let me just say that the discussion of federalizing 
emergency response makes me wonder what these mayors behind 
me, what Mayor Ortiz from Port Arthur, what Woodville Mayor 
Jimmy Cooley would say if they were told that the Federal Govern- 
ment would lead the response in the next major hurricane. And I 
think they would tell you to leave the resources and the manpower 
and the decisionmaking to the folks of Texas, and let Texans run 
Texas. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman King. Thank you. Governor Perry. 

[The statement of Governor Perry follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Hon. Rick Perry 

Thank you Chairman King and members of the committee. I testify before you 
today with a clear point of view: I oppose the federalization of emergency response 
efforts to natural disasters and other catastrophic events. 

I say this with no malice toward the federal government or the military, which 
can and should bring tremendous resources to bear in responding to catastrophes. 

I have great appreciation for the capabilities of our military because I served for 
four and a half years. I know what the military does best: their expertise is pre- 
paring for wars, fighting wars and winning wars. 
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The mission of our military is not that of a fire department or police department 
or hospital — it is not designed to he a civil first responder. 

Our firefighters, peace officers and EMS personnel respond to emergencies every 
day in our local communities. They know their communities best, they have done 
the emergency training exercises in those communities, and they can respond the 
quickest to emergencies in their communities. 

I say leave first response to the first responders, leave decision-making in the 
hands of local and state leaders, and leave for our military the important job of 
fighting wars and keeping the peace. 

The idea of federalization raises many questions, the first being perhaps the most 
important: 

If, from the President on down, we recognize the federal response was not ade- 
quate during Katrina, does that inspire confidence that a greater federal role is the 
solution? 

If the federal government takes this over, will they perform 150 emergency exer- 
cises in Texas over the next four years, as we did in the last four years, while also 
tending to the needs of the other 49 states? 

Will the federal government take over responsibility for coordinating with our 
state’s twelve hundred nursing homes, and hundreds of hospitals concerning the 
evacuation of people with special needs? 

If the military creates a special division of first responders, will we have highly 
trained, well-equipped federal troops unavailable for duty overseas as they wait for 
an emergency large enough for their activation? Would this not turn them into the 
equivalent of the Military Maytag Repairman, waiting for the call when emergency 
strikes at home, but underutilized as part of our main military mission at home and 
abroad? 

First responders must train together because they respond together. When you 
add a new layer of bureaucracy, decision-making becomes paralyzed, decisions are 
placed in the hands of those who know less about the community, and 
miscommunication becomes rampant as lives hang in the balance. 

Think about it this way: when you call 911 because your loved one’s life is on the 
line, do you want an operator who knows your community, or do you want someone 
at a switchboard in Washington, D.C.? 

The military’s most vital role in a disaster is to provide specialized heavy equip- 
ment and aviation assets and the personnel to operate them. 

The lesson of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita is that while federal resources are very 
important, no state or local community should wait on the federal government to 
act. WE are responsible for the safety of our own citizens before and after a natural 
disaster, and WE are responsible for creating detailed emergency response plans 
and testing them. 

In Texas, we ran into challenges and had to adapt to unforeseen events. But most 
important to our response is that we had a clear chain of command, we had respon- 
sible local leadership, we had tested our capabilities during training exercises, and 
we implemented a plan that did not depend on the federal bureaucracy’s execution. 
Because of that, and despite the challenges that remain, I would call the Texas re- 
sponse to both hurricanes a success. 

In conclusion, the discussion of federalizing emergency response makes me won- 
der what local leaders like Port Arthur Mayor Oscar Ortiz, or Woodville Mayor 
Jimmie Cooley, would say if they were told the federal government would lead the 
response to the next major hurricane. I think they would tell you give us your re- 
sources and manpower, but let Texans run Texas. 

It would be a great mistake to do otherwise. Thank you. 

Chairman King. Now Governor Napolitano. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JANET NAPOLITANO 

Governor Napolitano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking 
Members, members of the committee. It is a pleasure to be here 
with Governor Bush and Governor Perry. 

Arizona does not have hurricanes, but we do have large flash 
floods in the winter and huge forest fires in the summer, among 
many things that I have confronted as Governor. And I echo what 
Governor Bush and Governor Perry said. We operate an emergency 
operations center. We are able to activate that on a moment’s no- 
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tice. We have evacuation plans. We practice, practice, practice to 
make sure that when a catastrophe happens, things go smoothly. 

There is a Federal role, hut the Federal role is not to lead that 
effort, it is to support that effort when the circumstances warrant. 

We learned lessons from the catastrophes and the disasters that 
happened in 2002 in Arizona. We had the Rodeo-Chediski fire; 
burned over 400,000 acres in northern Arizona, had to evacuate 
many communities. The fires cost over $150 million to suppress. 
We found out in the course of that fire that our communities up 
in the rural parts of the State did not have evacuation plans, and 
we did not have interoperability capability of communications 
among the many different departments that had to respond to the 
fire. 

Now every one of those communities has an evacuation plan. We 
have all practiced them, and we used some of the homeland secu- 
rity money we got from the Federal Government to purchase five 
vehicles that provide patch interoperability capability that we can 
drive anywhere in the State whenever a fire or other related dis- 
aster occurs. In fact, one of those vans was sent to Louisiana to 
help with interoperability problems in the aftermath of Katrina. 

We also want to make sure that priorities are properly set in 
light of the particular needs of a particular State, and I think the 
State Governors are in the best position working with their mayors 
and others to know what those needs happen to be. 

It is no surprise that the National Governors Association, the 
Governors of the States, Republican and Democrat alike, have 
issued a joint statement against federalizing emergency relief. And 
I think that statement is important, and I commend it to you for 
your attention. 

One of the things that I think this committee might want to 
focus on is preparation for emergency in two specifics ways. One 
is general preparation, the things you need to do all the time for 
whatever emergency, making sure you have evacuation plans, mak- 
ing sure you have taken care of your special needs citizens, making 
sure that you have dealt with problems like communications inter- 
operability, and then to practice those plans over and over and over 
again. 

The second kind of preparation has to do with what Governor 
Bush is doing now. He knows a hurricane is coming to his State. 
He has some sense about the strength of that hurricane, and he is 
taking specific action to prepare ahead of time. In those areas, 
these are places where the Federal Government can team with the 
States in terms of preparation. But, again, the leadership must 
come from the State level. 

I don’t want to leave my testimony without mentioning a par- 
ticular problem in our country for which I declared a state of emer- 
gency, and that is the situation at the border, because in its own 
way, that has been a disaster for us, and it is one where we request 
and need Federal help. We have now at the Tucson sector of the 
Arizona-Mexico border over 1,500 people being arrested per day. 
Those are the people they are finding. Several hundred people were 
found dead in the desert who had come across and been abandoned 
by the coyotes who brought them and then left in the desert to die. 
This is an area where homeland security and emergency relief com- 
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bine, because we cannot say that we have a secure country, we can- 
not say that we have a national homeland security plan without a 
secure border, and we have lost operational control of the border 
in Arizona. 

Let me close with several suggestions in response to the question 
presented for this hearing. First, I would ask the committee to re- 
spect the historical and constitutional authority of States and the 
Nation’s Governors in emergency situations. 

Second, I would ask that you look at restoring homeland security 
and emergency response resources that the Federal Government 
has actually cut in the last years. Homeland security resources to 
the State of Arizona have been reduced 35 percent in the last year, 
although I don’t think our incidences or our security issues have 
been reduced in the same level. The value of proper funding for 
preparation and practice in advance of an emergency cannot be un- 
derestimated. 

Third, I would ask this committee and the Congress to better 
evaluate and examine disaster threats such as the Federal levees 
in New Orleans and prioritize funding for those areas. Obviously 
securing the border must be a top funding priority here. 

Fourth, work with the States to obtain accreditation for State 
emergency preparedness plans. The accreditation process is ex- 
tremely thorough and provides a mechanism for States to ensure 
they have covered all that is necessary. 

And last but not least, let us not forget the public health aspects 
of disaster and recovery and that they must be integrated into any 
response plan. Preparations or the lack thereof for the Avian flu 
help illustrate this point. 

Before I close, I would like to recognize the members of the 
Tahono O’odham Nation that are here with us today. This is an In- 
dian reservation that actually covers 70 miles of the Arizona-Mex- 
ico border. Their statement is quite compelling in terms of their 
special needs, and I would hope the committee would pay special 
attention to that. 

Prepared Statement of Vivian Juan-Saunders, Chairwoman, Tohono O’Odham 

Nation-Arizona 


I. INTRODUCTION 

In the wake of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, the Committee will examine the his- 
torical and constitutional roles and responsihilities of Local, State, and Federal gov- 
ernments in responding to disasters and other emergencies. The Committee will ex- 
plore the issue of Federalism and disaster response, and the policy implications of 
expanding the Federal role with respect to disaster response. This statement is sub- 
mitted by the Tohono O’odham Nation to apprise the Committee of the Nation’s 
unique emergency response role with regard to the 75-mile stretch of international 
border that the Tohono O’odham Reservation shares with Mexico, and to explain the 
impact of Federalism. Before addressing the specifics of these issues, this statement 
provides general background about the Nation and the historical background that 
created the Nation’s current border security crises. 

II. BACKGROUND 

The Tohono O’odham Nation (“Nation”) is a federally recognized Indian Tribe in 
South Central Arizona with over 28,000 enrolled tribal members. The Tohono 
O’odham Reservation consists of four non-contiguous parcels totaling more than 2.8 
million acres in the Sonoran Desert, and is the second largest Indian Reservation 
in the United States. The largest community, Sells, is the Nation’s capital. The 75- 
mile southern border of our Reservation is the longest shared international border 
of any Indian Tribe in the United States. 
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As a federally recognized Indian Tribe, the Nation possesses sovereign govern- 
mental authority over its members and territory. Accordingly, the Nation provides 
governmental services to one of the largest Indian populations in America and is 
responsible for managing one of the largest Indian reservations in the America. 
Moreover, the Nation spends approximately $7 million annually from tribal reve- 
nues to meet the United States’ border security responsibilities. The Nation’s long- 
est international border of any Tribe in the United States has created an unprece- 
dented homeland security crises for America. 

Prior to European contact, the aboriginal lands of the O’odham extended east to 
the San Pedro River, West to the Colorado River, South to the Gulf of California, 
and North to the Gila River. In 1848 the United States and Mexico negotiated the 
terms of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which among other things, established 
the southern boundary of the United States. The Treaty placed the aboriginal lands 
of the O’odham in Mexico. In 1854 through the Gadsden Purchase, the United 
States and Mexico further defined the southern boundary by placing the boundary 
at its present location cutting into the heart of our aboriginal territory. Con- 
sequently, the boundary displaced our people on both sides of the international bor- 
der bisecting O’odham lands and separating our people from relations, cultural sites 
and ceremonies, and access to much needed health care, housing, and transpor- 
tation. Not surprisingly, neither the United States nor Mexico consulted with the 
O’odham during the Treaty negotiations in 1848 and 1854. Respect for the sovereign 
status of the O’odham was simply ignored. 

Unfortunately, the lack of consultation or input from the O’odham continued 
throughout the generations leaving the Nation with a modern-day border security 
crisis that has caused shocking devastation of its land and resources. The genesis 
of this crisis stems from the development and implementation of the U.S. govern- 
ment’s border policy in the last decade. Again, without the benefit of consulting with 
the Nation, federal border security policy was developed focusing on closing down 
what were considered to be key points of entry along the U.S. southern border. This 
policy was implemented by extensively increasing manpower and resources at ports 
of entry and located at popular entry points such as San Diego (CA), Yuma (AZ), 
and El Paso (TX), and therefore, created a funnel effect causing the flow of undocu- 
mented immigrants, drug traffickers, and other illegal activity to shift to other less 
regulated spots on the border. 

Consequently, because of the lack of border security resources and attention to the 
Nation, illegal immigration through the Reservation has become a prime avenue of 
choice for undocumented immigrants and drug trafficking activities traveling into 
the United States. This has created urgent challenges to protect against possible 
terrorists coming through a very vulnerable location on our Reservation. Although 
the Nation has neither the sufficient manpower nor the resources to adequately ad- 
dress this crisis, we continue to be the first line of defense in protecting America’s 
homeland security interests this highly volatile and dangerous region. 

III. BORDER SECURITY CRISIS ON THE TOHONO O’ODHAM NATION 

The modern day consequences of the border security crisis facing the Nation is 
indeed devastating to our people, lands, culture and precious resources. While immi- 
grant and drug trafficking have decreased on other parts of the southern border of 
the United States, levels have sky rocketed on the Nation causing a flood of crime, 
chaos and environmental destruction on our Reservation. By conservative estimates, 
over 1,500 immigrants illegally cross daily into the United States via the Nation’s 
Reservation. A Border Patrol spokesman recently reported that the Nation is in the 
“busiest corridor of illegal immigration in the [America].” Tribal members live in 
fear for the safety of their families and their properties. Often times, homes are bro- 
ken into by those desperate for food, water and shelter. It is no longer just Mexican 
nationals crossing the Nation’s reservation land. Over the last year, undocumented 
immigrants from Guatemala, Honduras, and Central America have been appre- 
hended on the Nation. 

The Nation’s seventy-one member police force provides primary border security 
law enforcement services against the unrelenting and increasing traffic of undocu- 
mented immigrants and drug traffickers who cross our border to enter America. The 
Nation has sustained a loss of millions of dollars annually in manpower, health 
care, sanitation, theft and destruction of our property and lands from the relentless 
flow of illegal immigration. Equally devastating is the adverse impact on our cul- 
tural resources and traditions as our Tribal elders no longer gather ceremonial 
plants in the desert for fear of their safety. The Nation stands on the front line of 
this crisis but is inhibited from directly accessing funding and other resources from 
the Department of Homeland Security. 
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Consider the following statistics: 

• In 2004 alone, 111,264 entries into the Nation, resulting in 84,010 actual appre- 
hensions. 

• Since October 2003, approximately 180,000 pounds of narcotics have been 
seized. 

• When combining federal and Tribal law enforcement efforts, more than 300,000 
pounds of illegal narcotics were seized on the Nation’s lands in 2004. 

• There are 160 known illegal crossings along the 75 mile shared border with 
Mexico — in 36 locations and there are no barriers at all. 

• In 2003, sixty-nine people died on the Reservation crossing the border, leaving 
the Nation to pay for the burial and related costs. The Nation pays for autopsy costs 
at $1,600.00 per body out of tribal police funds. 

• The Nation loses $2 million annually from its allocation of Indian Health Care 
funding due to emergency health care treatment of undocumented immigrants taken 
to our health clinic. 

• The Nation is forced to address the 6 tons of trash a day that is littered on the 
Nation’s Reservation by fleeing undocumented immigrants. This predicament has 
caused serious environmental problems and contributes to the 113 open pit dumps 
on the Nation’s Reservation that need to be cleaned up. 

Moreover, the Tohono O’odham Nation Police Department (TOPD) has stretched 
its resources to the limit and now spends over $3 million annually in tribal funds 
on homeland and border security law enforcement function and activities, more than 
half of its annual budget. To date, the Nation has spent more than $10 million dol- 
lars for these functions, which we believe are clearly federal responsibilities. 

For example: 

• On an average day, every public safety officer in the TOPD spends 60% of 
his or her time working on border related issues. 

• In 2004, TOPD officers responded to over 6,000 calls for assistance with un- 
documented immigrant apprehensions; Border Protection estimates over 
111,000 individual apprehensions on the Nation’s lands in 2004. 

• Between 2002-2003, an estimated 1500 illegally crossed through the Nation 
each day. While apprehensions continue to rise, more than 700 additional un- 
documented immigrants are estimated to pass through the Nation every day 
undetected. In FY 2002-2004, the U.S. Border Patrol-Casa Grande Sector ap- 
prehended 166,514 undocumented immigrants on the Nation’s lands. 

• In 2002, 4300 vehicles were used for illegal drug and immigrant smuggling. 
A total of 517 stolen vehicles were recovered on tribal land. From 2003-2004, 
Tribal police investigated 15 vehicle crashes involving undocumented immi- 
grants. 

• From January 2003 through mid-2005, 4380 abandoned vehicles were found 
on the reservation with 308 stolen vehicles used for criminal activities en route 
to Mexico. These vehicles were stolen in Tucson, Phoenix, and Chandler etc and 
used for illegal activity. 

• Between January 2003 and March 2004, 48 undocumented immigrant deaths 
from heat and exposure were investigated by Tribal Police. A total number of 
7 staff members are in the criminal investigations unit. 

Many other areas on the Nation, such as limited hospital and ambulance services, 
have been similarly negatively affected. Overall, the Nation expends $7 million of 
its tribal resources annually on services directly relating to border issues. Part of 
the expenditure relates to health care and environmental clean up services. When 
the Nation pays for federal responsibilities, we are unable to address education, 
health care, housing, roads, infrastructure priorities, to name a few. Below are a 
couple of key examples. 

• In 2003, the Indian Health Service (IHS)-Sells Service Unit spent $500,000.00 
on emergency health care services to undocumented immigrants, for example, 
for those at risk of dying from dehydration. These funds are not reimbursed to 
IHS and result in the inability of certain tribal members to receive health care 
services that are allocated for their benefit. 

• The Nation spends millions of dollars a year to pay for the 6 tons of trash 
per day left by undocumented immigrants and the Nation is faced with cleaning 
up the 113 open pit dumps on the Reservation. 

• 758 homes on the Reservation (20% of all homes on the Reservation) are with- 
out potable water and 1,393 (38% of all homes) are without a sewer or water 
system. Many of the residents at these homes use either hand-dug or agricul- 
tural wells for drinking water and are exposed to contaminants such as fecal 
coliform, arsenic and fluoride in excess of the federal Safe Drinking Water Act 
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standards. The total need to construct suitable drinking water and waste water 
systems for these homes is estimated at $24.4 million. 

• The Nation has been forced to deal with all of these issues because we must 
protect our people and our lands. The Nation’s efforts are complemented by the 
Border Patrol, which recently increased its presence on the Reservation through 
the Arizona Border Control Initiative, for which support the Nation is thankful 
to have. We also acknowledge the efforts of Arizona Governor Janet Napolitano, 
who provided the Nation more than $100,000 in resources from additional fund- 
ing the State received as a result of the Governor’s recent border emergency 
declaration. 

• However, our needs are overwhelming and we need immediate federal assist- 
ance and direct communications with the Department of Homeland Security on 
policy, funding and other important matters that affect our Nation. Unfortu- 
nately, the Nation has not received sufficient federal attention to address our 
law enforcement/border security activities. In the wake of the creation of the 
Department of Homeland Security, the increased federal funding for the De- 
partment, and the announcement of a number of federal initiatives to address 
homeland security challenges, the Nation has respectfully requested a seat at 
the table as well as the appropriate level of federal funding to support our ef- 
forts in providing homeland security for America. Again, we thank Governor 
Napolitano for her leadership and support in ensuring that we have a role in 
the State’s homeland security planning and grant distribution process. We com- 
mend her outstanding leadership and efforts to work with the Nation. We be- 
lieve that the federal governments must step up to the plate and work directly 
with the Nation on addressing the border crises we face on a daily basis. 

IV. BARRIERS TO SECURING FUNDING FROM THE HOMELAND 
SECURITY DEPARTME N T & LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In response to the September 11, 2001 terrorist bombing and related events in 
the United States, the 107th Congress passed the Homeland Security Act of 2002 
(P.L. 107-296) authorizing the reorganization of existing federal agencies under the 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) umbrella. This led to expanded border pro- 
tection policies through the National Homeland Security Reorganization Plan. Once 
again, although these changes have had dramatic impacts on the Nation’s people 
and land, we were not consulted and have been inhibited from receiving direct fund- 
ing for homeland security expenditures. 

Under the DHS organic legislation, Indian Tribes are not eligible to obtain direct 
funding for homeland security purposes. This barrier is particularly unfair to the 
Nation given the unique circumstances in protecting the 75-mile international bor- 
der with Mexico on the Reservation. This lack of consultation and lack of access to 
direct funding has strained the Nation’s Government-to-Government relationship 
with the United States placing the Nation in a difficult and untenable position of 
having to react policy decisions as opposed to proactively working together in a uni- 
fied fashion with the proper respect accorded to the Nation’s sovereign status. 

To improve the federal government’s emergency response and assistance to our 
border security challenges, Congress must take legislative action to authorize the 
Nation to obtain direct access to Homeland Security resources. We believe this ap- 
proach will significantly improve our emergency preparedness and ability to re- 
sponse to terrorist threats that may occur in this vulnerable Southwest region. Spe- 
cifically, the Nation supports the immediate passage of H.R. 1544, The Faster and 
Smarter Funding for First Responders which would accomplish the following: 

• Require states to consult with Tribes and ensure that Tribes are eligible to 
receive pass-through funding from states; 

• Allow Tribes to petition directly to the Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS) for funding (local units of government also have this right under H.R. 
3266). 

• Establish a pilot program for up to 20 “directly eligible tribes” (which can in- 
clude a consortia of tribes) to receive direct funding grants each year from DHS, 
rather than through the states if the petitioning Tribes meets the following 
threshold eligibility criteria: (i) having administrative capability under P.L. 93- 
638 to enter into self-determination contracts or compacts, (ii) employing at 
least 10 full-time emergency response or public safety personnel, and (iii) hav- 
ing a demonstrated level of threat as determined by its location on or within 
5 miles of an international border, near critical infrastructure, adjacent to a 
large metropolitan area or having more than 1,000 square miles of tribal land 
(roughly the equivalent of the state of Rhode Island). 

• Set aside for the 20 directly eligible Tribes collectively, at least 0.08 percent 
of the amount appropriated for first responder grants in a given year. 
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• Authorizes Tribes which are not selected for direct funding, may apply to the 
DHS for direct funding in the event the State fails to award funding to the 
Tribe consistent with the state homeland security plan. 

We will continue to coordinate and collaborate our efforts through Arizona’s re- 
gionalized approach, and we are pleased that the Nation has been recently success- 
ful in securing funds through this process. However, the Nation is unlike any city 
or municipality in Arizona. As a constitutional matter, the Nation is a sovereign en- 
tity whose governance is separate from that of the State. Accordingly, the Nation 
supports H.R. 1544 which provides a meaningful government to government role to 
Indian Tribes having discrete homeland security concerns. 

Similarly, the Nation supports the following provisions in H.R. 1320 — Secure Bor- 
ders Act, would be of particular significant and assistance to the Nation: 

• Section 151 would establish an Office of Tribal Security (OTS) within DHS 
to coordinate all of its homeland security efforts in Indian Country and to serve 
as an official point of contact within DHS for Indian Tribes. 

• Section 152 would transfer the Shadow Wolves from the Bureau of Customs 
and Border Protection (BCBP) to the Bureau of Immigration and Customs En- 
forcement (BICE). This provision would keep the Shadow Wolves in tact as a 
distinct unit focused on identifying, following, and arresting illegal drug smug- 
gler along the 75 miles of international border along and within the Nation. The 
Shadow Wolves better fit within BICE because their work is more similar to 
BICE agents who investigate and crack down on substantial drug smuggling op- 
erations. In recognition of the Shadow Wolves’ success, the provision also au- 
thorizes the DHS Secretary to establish additional BICE special units whose 
mission, similar to that of the Shadow Wolves, is to prevent the smuggling of 
illegal drugs, weapons and other contraband on Indian reservations, where such 
law enforcement is clearly needed. 

The Nation supports these legislative proposals because they will strengthen the 
homeland security capacity of the United States through a government-to-govern- 
ment relationship with Tribes to protect and secure America. Indian Tribes subject 
to the highest security risks and vulnerabilities should not be left out of the discus- 
sion to improve national security. 

Finally, the Nation proposes that the BCBP have an specific agreement relating 
to federal access on the Nation’s lands. BCBP is working on an memorandum of un- 
derstanding with the Department of Interior governing federal access on public 
lands under Interior’s authority. In these discussions, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
expressed its view that it cannot make decisions for Indian Tribes due to tribal sov- 
ereignty, and therefore recommended that BCBP enter into an agreement with the 
Nation governing federal access on our lands. We believe this approach would great- 
ly improve coordination among law enforcement personnel as well as promote and 
foster better government to government relations. Because our territory is so vast, 
and given the recent boost in border security activities, the Nation believes it is im- 
perative to have a written agreement which details our respective roles and policies, 
in addition to important tribal protocols that are otherwise unknown to law enforce- 
ment personnel inexperienced in working with Indian tribes. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
Chairman King. Thank you, Governor. 

[The statement of Governor Napolitano follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Janet Napolitano 

Chairman King, Ranking Member Thompson, and Committee Members, thank 
you for inviting me here today to speak about an issue foremost on the minds of 
all Americans: how the local, state and federal governments should respond to disas- 
ters and emergencies in our homeland. 

Less than two months ago, we saw the harrowing affects of Hurricane Katrina, 
and the human tragedy that occurs when the government response is delayed and 
disorganized. 

In its aftermath, every American is rightfully asking, what if another Hurricane 
Katrina happened in my community? Is the federal government meeting its respon- 
sibility in assisting my state prepare for a natural disaster or a terrorist attack? 
Will my government learn the important lessons of Hurricane Katrina? 

I applaud Congress for holding these hearings so we can learn from the lessons 
of Katrina. I am increasingly troubled, however, by suggestions that the federal gov- 
ernment pre-empt the constitutional authority of states and the nation’s governors 
during an emergency. 
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While the federal government is often a critical partner in disaster relief, it is the 
states that have historically responded well. State and local governments are in the 
best position to prepare for, respond to, and recover from emergency and disaster. 

Just last week, our nation’s Governors joined together — Republicans and Demo- 
crats — and with one voice called on the federal government not to undermine the 
authority and rights of states. 

I encourage all of you to read the joint statement we issued through the National 
Governors Association, and as vice chair of National Governors Association and 
chair of the Western Governors Association, I ask that you pay special attention to 
our state commanders-in-chief throughout this process. 

Governors have a particular relevancy in our nation’s response plans. Because of 
the continued critical role of the National Guard in emergency and disaster re- 
sponse, governors would have to be universally supportive of any changes to our na- 
tion’s response strategy, or the federal government would risk its ability to utilize 
the Guard. 

The Constitution is clear: when a National Guard unit assists in a primarily fed- 
eral purpose under Title 32, it does so under the command and control of gov- 
ernors — not Congress or the President. 

When National Guard troops so admirably and capably responded to Hurricane 
Katrina and in the wake of the terrorist attacks September 11, they did so under 
the command and authority of governors. The law of the land demands that it stay 
that way. 

States also have a strong track record of working together during emergencies 
without federal involvement. 

Through the national Emergency Management Assistance Compacts, or EMACs, 
states have mutual aid agreements that direct emergency equipment and staffing 
to areas that need it most during a disaster. Because these agreements determine 
reimbursement and liability issues before a disaster strikes, states are able to de- 
ploy resources to other states quickly without the need to enter into a new agree- 
ment first. 

Katrina notwithstanding, states have a long and successful history in responding 
to natural and man-caused disasters. In Arizona, we have experienced many disas- 
ters, ranging from wildfires during the summer months to flash floods in the winter, 
and have learned lessons along the way. 

We have a long record of success in managing our relationship with the federal 
government, and coordinating a system that works well in fighting fires. 

In Arizona, if a wildland fire starts on state land, Arizona officials coordinate the 
efforts to fight the fire; if the fire grows beyond our capacity to suppress it, or we 
need additional assistance, we call on the U.S. Forest Service for help. It is a com- 
plex relationship, and there are many elements to fighting fires, but the system 
works. 

We also work with other states to fight fires. We frequently draw on resources 
from other states, and we often send experienced firefighting crews from Arizona 
elsewhere. 

Similarly, the Forest Service is the lead response agency in fighting fires on fed- 
eral land in our state. If a fire starts on national forest land, it is the federal govern- 
ment that coordinates the fire suppression efforts, and calls on Arizona for addi- 
tional assistance. 

Unfortunately, as federal budget cuts take hold, we find ourselves fighting with 
the federal government for reimbursement to the state for its fair share of costs in 
fighting fires on federal lands. 

While we have built a solid record of success, we have also had difficulties. Some 
of these disasters have been particularly devastating, but rather than re-inventing 
the wheel every time something goes wrong, we learn from our experience and un- 
derstand how we can be better prepared next time. 

This is particularly true of the Rodeo-Chediski Fire in 2002 — a fire that burned 
more than 460,000 acres, destroyed more than 400 structures including many 
homes, and cost more than $150 million to suppress. 

Arizona learned some tough lessons from that fire. Our emergency responders 
couldn’t communicate with each other, and communities caught in the middle of the 
fire did not have evacuation plans. 

Those communities have since developed evacuation plans, and Arizona’s fire- 
prone communities are also working to remove hazardous fuels to lower the risk of 
fire. Further, we have purchased five incident command vans with interoperable 
communications capabilities that can travel wherever they are needed, allowing our 
emergency crews to communicate with each other during any incident. In fact, one 
of those vehicles was deployed to Louisiana following Hurricane Katrina. 
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We learned our lessons, and are better prepared for future emergencies. That is 
the same approach the federal government should take: to understand what it did 
wrong, and to better prepare for the future. 

Rather than embarking on a course that could have many unknowable and unfor- 
tunate consequences. Congress should focus its attention on how the federal govern- 
ment can best team with states. That analysis should break into two parts: what 
the federal and state governments should do in advance of an emergency; and what 
they should do afterward. 

Pre-emergency has two aspects. First, there is general preparation for all different 
types of scenarios. Second, there is specific preparation when a known emergency 
is developing — such as in the days immediately preceding Katrina. In the wake of 
September 11, Congress initially understood that role, and provided states with re- 
sources to prevent and prepare for disasters. Those resources are how Arizona paid 
for the five mobile communications vans I mentioned a moment ago; they also paid 
for the Arizona Counter-Terrorism Information Center, a 24-7 intelligence gath- 
ering and dissemination center that links together representatives from the local, 
tribal, county, state and federal levels to detect and prevent acts of terrorism. 

Federal dollars also paid for critical capability-specific training and equipment 
along the Arizona-Mexico border, where we are at risk for a terrorist strike. We ex- 
ercised a mutual-aid agreement with the Mexican State of Sonora in conducting a 
federally funded hi-national training exercise — simulating a WMD attack at the bor- 
der — with 22 Mexican law enforcement, medical services and emergency manage- 
ment agencies and 50 local, state and federal agencies from the United States. 

We established interoperability capabilities in the four counties that border Mex- 
ico, trained more than 900 Mexican firefighters, medical responders and law en- 
forcement officers, and developed the ability to communicate with Mexican authori- 
ties during an emergency. We will have interoperability capabilities in the entire 
state of Arizona by the end of 2006. 

In addition, we have also forged homeland security and preparedness partner- 
ships with tribal governments — ^like the Tohono O’odham Nation — whose lands in- 
clude 78 miles of porous international border. 

Our ability to handle a disaster along the border was tested just a few months 
ago when a train in Mexico derailed and spilled 10,000 gallons of sulfuric acid into 
the Santa Cruz River. Even though the spill occurred in Mexico, it contaminated 
the water that flows through the river into Arizona. 

Arizona’s local governments — from cities to counties to the state — responded to 
the disaster quickly and effectively, and worked with their counterparts in Mexico 
to avert what could have been a very dangerous situation. 

Arizona puts homeland security resources to good use. That’s why I am frustrated 
and disappointed that Congress and the Administration cut Arizona’s homeland se- 
curity resources. The federal government cut our Homeland Security Grant Program 
resources by 36 percent, our Metropolitan Medical Response System by 50 percent, 
and our Law Enforcement Terrorism Prevention Program by 22 percent, and failed 
to fund many worthwhile homeland security projects in other states. In terms of 
general preparation, having properly-funded emergency relief initiatives is key. 

In terms of specific preparation for known and anticipated crises, the federal gov- 
ernment needs to participate more in joint planning with states to identify nec- 
essary assets and have them pre-positioned where they will do the most good. 

I am troubled that in recent years the federal government has severely limited 
our ability to fight the huge forest fires that have plagued the West. In March 2004, 
the federal government made available 33 heavy air tankers to states to fight fires, 
but just three months later — at the height of our fire season — none were at our dis- 
posal. There were many reasons for this, but none justifies the lack of pre-planning 
with the states and the timing of the decision to ground the air tankers. 

Once a disaster occurs the lead responsibility should reside with the states. One 
of the purposes of preparation and prevention is to develop an ongoing partnership 
between state personnel and their relevant federal counterparts. And, with specific 
respect to FEMA, governors need more, not less, authority to make decisions. 

Arizona is one of the states that received Katrina evacuees; we experienced first- 
hand FEMA’s total breakdown in providing any meaningful information regarding 
the status, welfare or destinations of those evacuees. 

I cannot leave the topic of preparation for known risks without discussion of the 
Arizona — Mexico border. Securing the international border is a federal responsi- 
bility, but time and time again the federal government has refused to provide the 
proper resources — and enough Border Patrol agents — to secure it. On average, 1500 
people are apprehended every day while attempting to cross the Arizona border ille- 
gally; that number obviously does not include those who are never caught. The Ari- 
zona-Sonora border is the gateway for more than half of the illegal cross-border ac- 
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tivity that occurs along the U.S. — Mexico border. In fact, of the 1.1 million South- 
west border apprehensions in 2004, nearly half were apprehended in the Tucson 
Sector alone. While most of the people who cross seek to work in the United States, 
we have no way of knowing if some of those who cross seek to attack us. Congress 
must make it a priority to regain operational control of the border. 

I hope that one of the lessons we learn from Hurricane Katrina is that certain 
emergencies can be prevented or minimized, and that the best disaster response ac- 
tually happens years before a first responder ever arrives on the scene. 

Aside from learning that lesson, there are many things this Congress should do 
to prevent and prepare for future disasters in the United States: 

• First, respect the constitutional authority of states and the nation’s governors 
in an emergency situation. 

• Second, restore critical homeland security and emergency response resources 
that the federal government has cut in recent years. The value of funding for 
preparation and practice in advance of a true emergency cannot be underesti- 
mated. 

• Third, better evaluate and examine disaster threats, such as the federal lev- 
ees in New Orleans, and prioritize funding for those areas. Obviously, securing 
the border must be a top funding priority here. 

• Fourth, work with the states to obtain accreditation for state emergency pre- 
paredness plans. The accreditation process is extremely thorough and provides 
a mechanism for states to ensure they have covered all that is necessary. 

• Last but not least, the public health aspects of disaster and recovery must 
be integrated into any response plan. Preparations, or the lack thereof, for the 
avian flu illustrate this point. 

I appreciate your time and consideration, and am pleased to answer any questions 
you have at this time. 

Chairman King. Governor Bush, I want to assure you that the 
prayers of all Americans are with the people of Florida, for the peo- 
ple of Florida, especially those in the southwest, and we certainly 
wish you the very best as you confront this latest crisis. You de- 
tailed very systematically what you have already begun to do, how 
you are preparing for this weekend’s hurricane. Obviously it is 
based on past experience. It is constantly being updated. But as 
you know, the best plans, there is always glitches along the way. 

Something unexpected is going to happen. What other prepara- 
tions do you make? For instance, what contact do you have with 
the Federal Government now as to what they will do, assuming 
something goes wrong, the storm goes a different way, some evacu- 
ation doesn’t work, some hospital can’t be evacuated or whatever? 
Are you in contact with representatives in the Federal Government 
now for the unexpected? 

Governor Bush. Absolutely; including the President of the United 
States when appropriate. I mean, the Governors will have, during 
an emergency, have direct contact with the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Homeland Security, the head of FEMA, the military. 
There is — what is interesting about hurricanes, or disasters, is that 
I think the rule book gets thrown-out about all the nooks and cran- 
nies of government at every level. And there is a unified command 
structure in our State, so for starters, in our emergency operations 
center we will have a FEMA representative, and we will have a 
Homeland Security representative, typically high level, typically 
the admiral from the regional Coast Guard that is based in Miami. 
And so we will have direct access to agencies of the Eederal Gov- 
ernment. 

And you are right. You can’t plan for every contingency in a dis- 
aster. Things happen. We prepare for the worst. We hope for the 
best, and then we expect the unexpected, and that is exactly what 
happens every storm. So we have a seamless relationship. We don’t 
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expect, and if we don’t get, we push hard. We plan massively as 
well and worry about the paperwork later. That can get — you 
know, after the fact sometimes that may not look as pretty as you 
did when you make that decision, hut when you are preparing for 
a storm where you know there is going to be major devastation, 
you don’t worry about that. 

And we have found that the problems with FEMA isn’t at this 
time — you know, the 2 or 3 days before the storm — the problem can 
be in the recovery phase, trying to get housing, trying to get indi- 
vidual assistance, dealing with creating a consistent reimburse- 
ment means for debris removal, which is a much bigger problem 
than you could ever imagine. The tonnage of debris that comes 
from a natural disaster of any kind is enormous. And so the bu- 
reaucratic part of FEMA becomes a problem in the recovery, not in 
the relief and preparation, in my opinion. 

Chairman King. Governor Perry, with Rita what contacts or 
what lines of communication and coordination did you have with 
the Federal Government as you prepared and as the storm was be- 
ginning its onslaught? And did you feel that those lines of commu- 
nication were adequate? 

Governor Perry. Mr. Chairman, one of the — I think the keys is 
the preparation that is done prior to an event. And again, I can’t 
stress enough how important it is for those exercises to have been 
conducted, for that homeland security dollars to have been appro- 
priately spent, for those State and local first responders to work to- 
gether in exercises prior to, and I might add the Federal Govern- 
ment is in our State operation center working with us during those 
exercises. 

Chairman King. Who is the Federal Government at that stage? 

Governor Perry. The FEMA representative, the Air Force, the 
Army, the Navy, all of those Federal agencies that you would deal 
with, they game play with us on these exercises. I mean, they are 
occurring, and so the issue of is your communications there with 
the Federal Government, from our time that we have worked with 
them, yes. I mean, the fact of the matter is this isn’t — I mean, I 
will tell you that from a Texas perspective, we have had — with Rita 
in particular and with Katrina, our work with the Federal Govern- 
ment was good. You know, was it perfect? No. I mean, as you said, 
you throw out the play book. But the fact of the matter is it is at 
the local level, I think, where the first decisions have to be made, 
and that response is being made. 

Again, you know, I am not here to particularly criticize FEMA 
or criticize any of the other agencies of government, but, you know, 
the fact is that the less bureaucracy that we have to deal with in 
an emergency, the better. We operate just like Jeb and Florida in 
the fact that we ask for forgiveness later. We are going to not ask 
for permission today to go save the lives of our citizens, and as ap- 
propriately it should be. And, you know, we will work out the — any 
bureaucratic details later. 

But, so, you know, I talked to the President a number of times 
prior to Rita hitting our coast and afterwards. You know, we talked 
to Secretary Chertoff and to — and I talked to Jeb. I mean, we 
called each other before Katrina actually. We had a conversation, 
and he called me and he said, listen, we are the bookends on this 
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thing. And what — are we doing everything that we need to do to 
help the people in Alabama and Georgia and Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana? Because he said the fact of the matter is, he said we are 
perfectly suited, and he needed some things from us, some gasoline, 
and that had been disrupted from a previous storm, and so these 
Governors work together. And I think it is very important to real- 
ize that there is a lot of good communications. There is a heck of 
a lot more good that goes on than things that are bad. And it seems 
like there are some folks that want to focus on the bad. 

Chairman King. Thank you very much. My time has expired. 

Ranking Member Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much. And I appreciate the tes- 
timony of the witnesses. 

One of the things I would like to be very clear on is there is some 
discussion here in Washington that the Federal role in disaster 
preparedness should be expanded to become a primary role rather 
than a secondary role. Is it your testimony here today that, as Gov- 
ernors of your State, you reject that notion and assume the respon- 
sibility of disaster preparedness and response for your particular 
State? All three of you. 

Governor Bush. Absolutely. I think if this responsibility is fed- 
eralized, then that will be as big of a disaster as any natural dis- 
aster that hits our communities. 

Governor Napolitano. We can’t do our jobs if it is federalized. 
Our job is to protect the safety and welfare of our citizens. We are 
on the ground there every day working with our first responders, 
our sheriffs, our fire Department, our police officers. Moving the 
locus and focus to Washington, D.C., would be a disaster. 

Governor Perry. It would be a great mistake, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
back. 

Chairman King. Gentleman from Texas Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Perry, a lot of observers do feel that Texas did respond 
well to both Hurricane Katrina and Hurricane Rita, both in the re- 
sponse to the disaster itself, as well as to meeting the needs of 
hundreds of thousands of evacuees. Why was Texas able to respond 
so quickly and appropriately, in your judgment? 

Governor Perry. And I will be very brief because I am going to 
repeat myself, but it was because of the preparation and the appro- 
priate coordination from our State emergency operation center. You 
are going to have the opportunity to talk to local officials from 
Beaumont and Jefferson County and from over in Sugarland, and 
I think you are going to hear that exact same story is that because 
of the preparation and the gaming out and the exercises that we 
went through, we were as prepared as you can be, and always 
knowing that there is going to be some curve ball thrown at you 
that you did not perceive. The idea that we were going to have 
evacuees from Louisiana to the numbers that we had, and then we 
had to evacuate those evacuees, I am not sure anybody put that 
one into the game book. But now we know how we would deal with 
this massive evacuation out of one of the most populous areas 
along the gulf coast. And we didn’t get it perfect. We learned, and 
we are analyzing and deconstructing that as we speak so that we 
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can make it better the next time, because we know there will be 
a next time. 

Mr. Smith. Governor Perry, in your prepared statement, in fact 
it was the second sentence of your prepared statement, you said, 
I oppose the federalization of emergency response efforts to natural 
disasters and other catastrophic events. That is pretty clear, and 
it sounds like all three Governors agree with that statement. And — 
but my question is, that being the case, what do you think is the 
appropriate — when is it appropriate for the Federal Government to 
be involved, if ever, in natural disasters? 

Governor Perry. I look at the military’s role. I think we need to 
be careful as we talk about the government’s role here. What I was 
making reference to is the military taking over as the first re- 
sponder. That is the clear concern that I think all three of us 
share. But there is an absolute role for the Federal Government in 
a number of ways, obviously, but the military’s is to come in with 
their assets, with their transportation assets, with their personnel 
to operate that heavy equipment, et cetera, whether it is, you 
know, the removal of huge amounts of debris on the road so that 
the emergency responders can get in, and there are a lot of dif- 
ferent roles that they play. But it is not to come in and be the first 
responder of the fire and police and people who have been working 
together for years, and they almost instinctively know what one is 
going to do and how those work together. 

The military’s role should be not unlike the National Guard or 
the Reserve’s role when we are in a conflict and the military has — 
needs some assistance; then that is when we call up our National 
Guard and our Reserves to complement the military. I look at the 
Active Duty military as our Reserves in these disasters, and we 
will call them up when we need them. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. Thank you. Governor Perry. 

Governor Bush, do you tend to agree with that response? What 
do you think is the appropriate Federal role of the government 
when it comes to natural disasters? I assume it is pretty much in 
line with what Governor Perry said. 

Governor Bush. It is. And there are unique things that can be 
accessed through the EMAS system, the Emergency Mutual Aid 
System that exists. Remember, in a Federal system, to put in per- 
spective, we had 3,700, at the peak, 3,700 firefighters, police offi- 
cers, National Guard, State law enforcement agents, fish and game 
folks, and public health people in mostly Mississippi, and some in 
Louisiana. That was the Federal response, because it was asked for 
by the Governor, mostly the Governor of Mississippi, some the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana; it went through FEMA and through this mu- 
tual aid pact; we responded. 

We happened to be in better shape to do it, because you couldn’t 
get to Mississippi from Texas or from the north. The only way to 
get there was from the east. We had already mobilized because the 
storm could have hit our State. So we were the first responders lit- 
erally in southern Mississippi. 

That is a federalist response, coordinated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It worked. It worked really well. Ask the folks that — at least 
I have gotten a lot of comments about how much they appreciate 
the fact that there was that quick response in southern Mississippi. 
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There are unique things that right now we are asking for, we are 
beginning to plan for. If the storm hits the Florida Keys, there is 
one way in, one way out. We are going to have to have a unique 
means of getting in there to make sure we do our search and res- 
cue. That will probably be a Hoover craft. We don’t have Hoover 
crafts in State government. That is from the military, and the mili- 
tary is already beginning the process to see if it is possible to stage 
that in a way that would be helpful. 

That is the kind of response we asked for, and, again, we typi- 
cally get it. I think the problem with the Federal response gets 
more burdensome in the recovery, not the preparation and relief 
part of this. When people are there in line, you know, waiting to 
get an SBA loan or trying to get public assistance or communities 
that may have a small budget that are overwhelmed by debris re- 
moval or having to build their infrastructure up and are trying to 
get reimbursed through FEMA, that is the place where I think 
there needs to be some work. It can get really frustrating is all I 
can tell you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. Governor Bush. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman King. The gentlewoman from California, Ms. Sanchez. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you all, governors, for being before us. The 
President just signed this week a Homeland Security appropria- 
tions bill, the spending monies for 2006, and in it he cut by half 
the State Homeland Security grant program, from $1.1 billion to 
$550 million, and he also cut the Urban Area Security Initiative, 
UASI, by over $120 million. 

Will this affect you at all? Will this affect your programs, gov- 
ernors, in particular for example. Governor Napolitano? You spoke 
about trying to get more of our agencies interoperable on commu- 
nications equipment, et cetera. Do you think this will affect you at 
all? 

Governor Napolitano. Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman, yes, it 
will. It can’t help but not to. I think that what the Congress should 
look at is what is — what are the States doing and how do they need 
to be properly funded at the Federal level to do what we are asking 
the States to do? That means funding for all of the exercises that 
Governor Perry has discussed. That means funding for the right 
kinds of equipment so that as we preposition it before a hurricane 
or forest fire, we have that kind of equipment. It means really eval- 
uating risks and funding for no able risks as well as those that 
may be unknowable. 

So from a State perspective, yes, it definitely will have an impact 
and not a good one. 

Ms. Sanchez. Anybody else want to talk about what impact it 
might have? 

Governor Perry. I would like to respond first and foremost. I 
don’t know what the rest of the Federal Government budget looks 
like, just because they cut back in one area doesn’t necessarily 
mean we are not going to have dollars flowing to the State of 
Texas. It is up to us to make those decisions and prioritize where 
those dollars are spent. If that is the only dollars that are going 
to be flowing to the State for the purposes of Homeland Security, 
then the obvious answer would be there might be some concerns 
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there. But I would need more information about the total budg- 
etary outlay for Homeland Security for those types of operations. 

When you just describe it as that is the only — 

Ms. Sanchez. Governor, I was assuming you might know what 
types of production or what you are using those particular Home- 
land Security programs for in your State. 

Governor Perry. The fact of the matter is we don’t know what 
the total budget is, Ms. Sanchez, and I think to try to talk about 
how a reduction in one line item is going to impact your entire 
State’s appropriation and your entire State’s activities relative to 
Homeland Security is inappropriate, and I can’t tell you without 
looking — 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. Governor. I understand. Just for your 
own information, there were three law enforcement programs, in- 
cluding the COPS, which have significantly been scaled back, and 
one of the reasons that this administration has said they had done 
that is they were putting more monies into these times of programs 
in Homeland Security. So it came to me as somewhat of a surprise 
this was cut in this year’s bill. 

Governor Bush, do you have any comment on those particular 
programs, the State Homeland Security grant and the UASI pro- 
grams? Do they affect your State at all? 

Governor Bush. I don’t know, to be honest with you. You know 
what, in a perfect world, I think you probably hear this from gov- 
ernors a lot — 

Ms. Sanchez. You just want the money and you want no strings 
attached? 

Governor Bush. Exactly. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. Governor Bush. 

I have another question. We understand that. 

Governor Perry. Just for the record. Governor Napolitano agrees 
with that also. 

Ms. Sanchez. I have a question in particular for Governor 
Napolitano, but you all are, in a sense, border States, maybe not 
Florida, but you certainly have this issue of ports and a lot of 
coastline where people may come in. I am the ranking member on 
the subcommittee here that deals in particular with border security 
and the Border Patrol, et cetera, and there have been several gov- 
ernors who have mentioned that this is a national security prob- 
lem. 

So, my question is, in particular to Governor Napolitano, and if 
we have time, to the other two, I am not picking just on her, but 
she happens to have an ongoing problem of people coming across 
the Sonora Desert there, as does Texas, but we hear more of it 
coming out of Governor Napolitano’s area, we are looking at doing 
some immigration reform here in the Congress, maybe in this next 
2 months, maybe beginning with the whole issue of border security. 

Can you talk to me about the number of border patrol, what the 
problem is, what we vice president done at the Federal level, what 
you need to see? Not only from securing the border, but also what 
happens if we do nothing about the people who are already inside 
of the United States who may not have documents or have over- 
stayed their documents for staying here. What problems does this 
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cause you? What would you like for us to do here at the Federal 
level? 

Governor Napolitano. Congresswoman, I would like the Federal 
Government to put more resources into the Arizona border, as has 
heen promised now for many, many years. The resources were put 
in the San Diego-Tijuana area in Operation Gatekeeper, they were 
put into the El Paso-Juarez area in Operation Hold-the-Line, and 
the Arizona border was left unresourced and the traffic, quite 
frankly, moved into Arizona. 

The border has to be dealt with as a whole, the whole stretch of 
it, and we need more by way of resources there. We need Border 
Patrol agents north of the border. The County of Maricopa, where 
Phoenix is located, is the point of destination for literally hundreds 
of thousands people who are crossing on an annual basis. We have 
no Border Patrol agents to pick them up. They are caught and re- 
leased. That is the policy, catch and release. So the rule of law is 
not being applied. That has to be a top priority. 

Accompanying that needs to be a thorough examination of our 
Federal immigration law and policy and how it should be changed 
to match the economic realities of today. 

Governor Perry. Absolutely, if I could, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to just give you some numbers, Mrs. Sanchez. Other than 
Mexicans, that is the individuals, OTMs, that is the biggest area 
of concern, not the biggest, it is one of the great areas of concern. 
From 2002 to 2005 in the Del Rio sector, the OTMs went up that 
were apprehended by 613 percent. In the McAllen area, the very 
far southern part of the Texas area, those numbers went up 429 
percent. The number of Mexican aliens that were apprehended 
stayed basically level. 

But we are seeing a huge problem with OTMs, and there is a 
very much a nonsensical policy today by Homeland Security to 
bring those people inwards 150 miles in the case of from the border 
of Texas to San Angelo, and release them on to that community 
without knowing who these people are, with the directions that he 
would want you to show up at a deportation hearing in X number 
of days and the fact of the matter is none of them show up. This 
is a real problem and it has to be dealt with. We need more tech- 
nology, we need more Border Patrol agents, we need more dollars 
along the border to pay for the overtime for our law enforcement 
officials that are there. 

So, I think all of us share in the fact of the matter is with all 
due respect, the State of Texas has about 1,200 miles of that border 
to deal with, and in between those ports of entry is where a lot of 
those resources are going to have to be spent. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. 

Governor Bush. Well, while we don’t have a land border, we do 
have a significant border with the Caribbean and we also are the 
recipient of a tremendous number of people that cross the Texas 
and Arizona borders to come to pursue their dreams in our State. 
So I think protecting the homeland, one of the main ways that you 
could do that, I don’t know about all of the little programs you 
were talking about, this is an area where Border Patrol enforce- 
ment, more agents for the Border Patrol, not just in the southwest, 
not at the expense of the southwest, we certainly don’t want to do 
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that, but including areas like Florida where we have seen a dra- 
matic increase in the number of interdictions of people coming by 
boat. 

Then this is a dicey subject, but the treatment of illegal immi- 
grants, their status, is something that can’t be ignored. 

Ms. Sanchez. You are talking about people who are already here 
who are working who might be part of the community. 

Governor Bush. Which is part of your question. 

Ms. Sanchez. We can fortify the border. What does that do for 
the people inside? 

Governor Bush. I think in turn for fortifying the border, 
strengthening the border, there needs to be some recognition of the 
fact that these are, by and large, most of these folks are hard-work- 
ing people, they are working so that they can provide for their fam- 
ilies. There needs to be a policy I think that respects them. Until 
we can control our borders, I doubt that that will be done in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

So I think the first step is the proper one we are talking about, 
but immediately to ignore the fact that we have millions of people 
here that don’t have documentation, that are making contributions, 
but they are not being recognized. That may be politically correct 
in this day and age, but I think it is important to recognize. 

Chairman King. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your indulgence. 

Chairman King. I am always willing to indulge the lady. 

I would just note for the record that this is an ongoing debate 
that we do, but the amount of homeland security grants has actu- 
ally increased over the last 4 years from $200 million to $1.7 bil- 
lion, and there are some States who have not spent more than half 
the money that has been awarded to them from the Department of 
Homeland Security, and there is almost $6 billion in the pipeline. 
Again, this is debate that we have ongoing. 

I recognize the gentlewoman from Florida, Ms. Harris. 

Ms. Harris. Governor Bush, I wanted to ask you specifically 
about some the issues that we have faced in Florida, most notably 
the debris situation. 

What we have had from FEMA are a number of different rules 
and regulations, different types of issues that they have told us and 
that has made it very difficult on counties, particularly in my eco- 
nomically challenged counties like Hardy and DeSoto. So I wanted 
to ask you what you saw about the actual policies concerning de- 
bris removal? 

For us, what our experience was is that FEMA focused more on 
semantics, not on the sewage and waste that were overwhelming 
communities. In their clean-up processes, they instituted unwork- 
able definitions and standards for what constituted gated commu- 
nities, for what were movable and what was removaWe. It just got 
into a bureaucratic morass. 

Erom Tallahassee’s standpoint, we want to know you felt that 
you could deal with that better. It seemed like the rules continue 
to change daily. And the costs that were incurred and then the in- 
terest rates that were incurred, that small communities, small 
counties, had to borrow in order to accommodate what government 
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had told them on the front end, what the Federal Government told 
them on the front end was going to be permissible. 

I would like to know what your thoughts are on that. 

Governor Bush. I think this is a serious issue. There needs to be 
greater transparency and clarity in treatment of debris in Phoenix 
just as it should be treated in Orlando, just as it should be treated 
in Austin. I think the interpretation of these rules varies from com- 
munity to community, which makes it hard to determine when you 
should pick-up debris and when you shouldn’t. 

The question of debris removal on private property, one would 
think that is a legitimate restriction. But you have many commu- 
nities that have public functions but private streets. Those aren’t 
gated communities that you think of in affluent areas. In Florida, 
as you know, many of these gated communities are mobile home 
communities. Those are the ones hurt the most, but yet they 
couldn’t get the debris removed. I think having greater trans- 
parency and clarity of interpretation would be very important. 

Secondly, one of the problems that we face has been just getting 
the reimbursements done. The grind-it-out process which. Con- 
gressman, you are going to probaWy begin to hear about from your 
constituents increasingly because of Katrina, getting invoices 
through the process has been quite difficult. 

Thankfully, in Florida, Scott Morris came to be part of the long- 
term recovery effort in Orlando and made a commitment that he 
would deal with this issue and has done so. But it really required 
his effort. It shouldn’t be based on one individual. There ought to 
be systemic change, so that the reimbursement that we thank you 
for — and I haven’t expressed my thanks for the appropriation last 
year that saved our State — but for the supplemental that you pro- 
vided made it possible for us to recover. 

Accessing that supplemental budget that you appropriated has 
been a challenge that we have now finally resolved. 

Going forward, I think there should be higher expectations of 
FEMA to get this process done quickly. 

Ms. Harris. On another note, and I would like all the governors 
to address this, we specifically had a hurricane summit this past 
week, then you commented on the idea that we have been dis- 
cussing for some time on a national CAT fund. I really liked some 
of the ideas you had in terms of the accountability, that States 
should have their own CAT funds established first, some of the 
building code issues. 

Would you elaborate on some of your ideas concerning a national 
catastrophic fund? I would like to hear from Governor Perry and 
Governor Napolitano as well. 

Governor Bush. In response to this notion of federalization of the 
emergency response, maybe a better approach would be to hold 
local communities and States to higher expectations. Part of that 
could be to create a culture of preparedness. One of the things we 
have done in our State to achieve that is we have a statewide 
building code that is the toughest in the country. It changes the dy- 
namics of evacuations, it changes the dynamics of cost. It creates 
the possibility of having a private insurance market, which we still 
have. 
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We created, after Andrew, a catastrophe fund that had $4.5 bil- 
lion, I believe, of equity built up that had the capacity to borrow 
up to, I think, $18 billion to deal with these storms. That created 
another buffer. 

Given the fact we seem to be in an era where there are tremen- 
dous amounts of disasters going on, maybe I am so immersed in 
it, maybe it is not a typical, but it seems like there are more of 
these going on, and as we see the costs of these rise, perhaps it is 
time to consider a national catastrophe fund, and to opt into some- 
thing like that, the Federal Government could perhaps require 
local and State governments to have preparation second to none, to 
have a State catastrophic fund to be able to buffer the private in- 
surance market, and to create a culture of preparedness, which I 
think is essential for quicker recoveries. 

Governor Perry. Just briefly, we have a State CAT fund, but the 
fact of the matter is with the cost of these catastrophes reaching 
the level they are today, it is certainly worth the debate and we 
would be open to discussing of the Federal catastrophic fund and 
then obviously it is always the strings attached with that. But we 
are certainly open to discuss that. 

Governor Napolitano. Certainly it is an idea worth considering. 
We, too, have a State catastrophe fund. It goes by a somewhat dif- 
ferent name, but that effectively is what it is. One of the things it 
does is advances costs that are really legitimately Federal costs be- 
cause the Federal reimbursements come so tardily. So I think the 
notion of having a national fund with State funds and whatever, 
leveraging against each other, if we can clear up the paperwork, is 
well worth doing. 

Chairman King. The gentleman from the State of Washington, 
Mr. Dicks. 

Mr. Dicks. I want to welcome the governors. I appreciate your 
testimony. 

What about the housing issue. Governor Perry in particular, and 
Governor Bush, since you have been faced with this? This is one 
that worries me, how do we get these people into the right tem- 
porary housing and how do we get them into permanent housing? 

Governor Perry. Absolutely. Yesterday, in a meeting with Sec- 
retary Chertofif and his senior staff, we discussed that exact issue. 
We still have some 287,000 individuals in hotels and in motels and 
those types of rooms that are very expensive way to put folks up. 
One of the ideas that I laid out yesterday in some remarks was the 
concept of a housing voucher that could be used for either mortgage 
payments, particularly incenting people to go to VA, FHA, USDA 
type of housing, or for rent, but to put them in the responsible posi- 
tion of taking control of their lives, rather than keeping them in 
some type of this temporary housing that is incredibly expensive. 

Mr. Dicks. Is FEMA paying for that? 

Governor Perry. Yes, sir, that is my understanding. It is $22 
million — excuse me, $11 million a day, a pretty expensive hotel bill. 

Mr. Dicks. Governor Bush, what is your experience after last 
year? 

Governor Bush. Well, we had a frustrating experience. This is 
back to the recovery side of it. As I said, prevention and relief, I 
thought FEMA did a pretty good job. Recovery is difficult. FEMA 
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had the responsibility of providing the housing and it just was slow 
coming, to be honest with you. 

We ended up I think with 12,000 mobile homes or mobile struc- 
tures that, thankfully, many people now have gotten out of, al- 
though some continue to use. 

It is extraordinarily expensive, and there is really not an easy 
answer to a Katrina-like storm, where you are overwhelming the 
housing stock of a broad expanse of area. There is just not a place 
you can go in the United States and say order me up 200,000 man- 
ufactured homes. They are not in the inventory. So it will take an 
extended period of time. 

I think just if there could be a way for FEMA to perhaps chal- 
lenge how they go through their process of determining if someone 
is eligible, speeding up that process, it would be very helpful. 
Eliminating some of just the uncertainties that — when someone 
has been hit by a storm, they have lost most of their assets typi- 
cally. People that are most hurt don’t have a lot of assets to begin 
with or a lot of income. To try to go through the maze is extraor- 
dinarily difficult. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you very much. 

Could I ask one additional question here. On the military side of 
this, I am on defense appropriations and have been on the com- 
mittee for a long time. The military isn’t excited about taking over 
this responsibility either, by the way. I wanted to ask you this. 
Both the Coast Guard, and I think, the active duty forces that had 
helicopters come in and did a lot of important relief work. Was that 
done under the leadership of the governors and your emergency 
people? 

Governor Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. So they weren’t acting independently of you. This was 
all coordinated with you? 

Governor Perry. It came straight out of our State operating cen- 
ter. 

Mr. Dicks. There is no way you have that kind of equipment. 

Governor Perry. We do have a substantial number of aviation 
assets in the Guard, a lot of Blackhawk helicopters, but those 
Coast Guard choppers that were doing the evacuations that you 
saw out of Louisiana, those were directed by their assets there. 

Mr. Dicks. To be honest with you, I don’t know who was in 
charge of Louisiana. I don’t know who was calling the shots there. 
We are still wondering that ourselves up here. 

Governor Napolitano, on Interior appropriations, we have juris- 
diction over the forest fires in appropriations, and I am very inter- 
ested to hear what you might want to say about what were the 
strengths and weaknesses in the response to these major forest 
fires that you have endured in Arizona? 

Governor Napolitano. Thank you. We have developed a system, 
if a fire starts on State land, we are the first responder and we co- 
ordinate with the Eorest Service to provide support. If it starts on 
Eederal land, they are the first responder, we coordinate with 
them. One of the key things about forest fires is you may not know 
precisely when or where one is going to start, but you can pretty 
much predict the month you are going to start your fire season and 
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you can pretty much predict the areas of your State where they are 
going to begin. 

Mr. Dicks. Did you have problems with the Federal response in 
terms of getting money back? 

Governor Napolitano. Yes, indeed. When we are incurring Fed- 
eral expenses for helping fight fires on Federal land, delay in reim- 
bursement has been a real problem for the Forest Service. And a 
second real problem has been the lack of plan and coordination 
with the States on air tanker support for wildfire fighting. We were 
literally in the middle of a very, very bad fire season, then the for- 
est season with no real prewarning to the States, grounded all 33 
of the large air tankers that are really your first wave of attack on 
a large fire. We still don’t have that situation worked out. So there 
are problems there in coordinating with the Forest Service. 

Overall, historically, it has been a good relationship, but in those 
particular areas, speed of reimbursement and air tanker support, 
problematic. 

Chairman King. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. McCaul. 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to correct my in- 
troduction. It was the Texas National Guard, and it was not fed- 
eralized. 

I don’t want to let one bad apple ruin the whole federalist 
scheme here. I think as you stated, let first responders be first re- 
sponders. I think the Federal Government can provide the assets, 
the resources to help, but not take over the entire scheme. I think 
we had a situation in Louisiana where, quite frankly, there was a 
breakdown of communication and leadership, but yet that should 
not change our fundamental laws and Constitution. What Lou- 
isiana did raise was the issue of preparedness to not only Mother 
Nature as a terrorist, but to the terrorists themselves. 

I want to see if the panel would comment on that, how well pre- 
pared you feel in your States you are to a potential terrorist attack, 
and then as we talk about the border, which I know in my home 
State is an enormous issue, could you comment on whether you be- 
lieve we need to declare a national State of emergency? 

Governor Perry. That is a pretty broad set of questions, and I 
will try to hit them very quickly. 

I think Texas is as prepared as humanly possible for an event, 
whether it is man-made or whether it is natural disaster. Are we 
prepared for every eventuality? No. That is physically impossible to 
be prepared for everything. We know that. We learn every exercise. 

But the fact is that, again, I go back to if States have adequately 
used their Homeland Security dollars and other funds have fun- 
neled into their States for those purposes, and we were really 
thankful to the Federal Government for the dollars we received, 
and hopefully, as you audit our expenditures of those, that you will 
find that we have used them in an appropriate way and reflective 
of how we dealt with Katrina and Rita, and those 150 h- plus exer- 
cises, that there is proof in the pudding, if you will. 

But our big concern, as you rightfully bring up, Michael, is the 
border, and it is the terrorist individual who we don’t know about. 
In those OTMs, Mrs. Sanchez, that have been apprehended in the 
State of Texas, we see people from countries like Iraq, Iran, Ban- 
gladesh, that tri-border region between Brazil and Argentina and 
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Paraguay, that we know are al-Qa’ida hot beds. It is those individ- 
uals that cause us great concern. And the fact of the matter is, this 
catch and release program that you heard Janet, that is just the 
lingo of the industry, but that is a pretty accurate description of 
what they do. They are apprehended, taken inland and turned 
loose. If that policy does not change, there will be another terrorist 
attack on America that comes from that type of immigration policy. 

We must have the resources, we must have the border patrol, the 
technology. And I can’t overstate the presence — we have Operation 
Linebacker that is ongoing in Texas today that our sheriffs along 
the border have put together. It is following, not unlike Operation 
Stone garden which occurred in a couple of regional areas along the 
border. But it is that presence of uniformed individuals in par- 
ticular that really stops, lowers, the amount of criminal activity 
that is ongoing. 

So, it is a very broad subject that you bring up, but the entire 
border region, from California all the way to Brownsville, is suscep- 
tible to — is a very porous border. It is a huge problem that we have 
to deal with as a country, because this just isn’t about Texas, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico and California. This is about the entire coun- 
try that is being impacted by that type of open border. 

Governor Napolitano. I think Governor Perry said it well. It 
really is resources to be deployed between the ports of entry fur- 
ther north, and the susceptibility is there. This must be a top pri- 
ority of our Homeland Security effort. 

Governor Bush. I think Florida is better prepared after Sep- 
tember 11 than before. We were maybe better prepared than other 
States because of the fact we have more natural disasters. So the 
natural disasters actually, and how we respond to them it is a 
training process to keep local communities and the State focused 
on what is a huge priority for our State. So I think we are better 
prepared. 

But I guess what I try to tell the team that works so hard on 
this is success is never final, and that we constantly have to be up- 
grading how we prevent the damage of a natural disaster and how 
we prevent an attack on our country. Florida is a place that people 
move in and out of more than most places. So we are a logical place 
where there could be a terrorist attack, just given our coast and 
given our population. 

So we are trying to constantly upgrade our skills. One of the 
ways we have done a better job in the last 3 or 4 years is the com- 
munication between fire and police, the sheriffs and police depart- 
ments. We have these regional security task force structures that 
demand more transparency and more communication. Then we are 
using technology to back it up with more interoperability. That has 
been a problem, I think, across the country. 

Chairman King. The gentleman’s time has expired. The gentle- 
woman from New York, Ms. Lowey. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank all three governors for appearing before us. It has been tre- 
mendously helpful. 

I want to switch the subject to the pandemic possible, let’s hope, 
not the reality of a possible pandemic flu. But first, I just wanted 
to comment briefly on Governor Bush’s last comment concerning 
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interoperability, and Governor Napolitano talked about that as 
well. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Government’s office of interoper- 
ability really hasn’t shown much leadership, and for me, this has 
truly been unfortunate. Many of us have been talking about it for 
years with the Department of Homeland Security. I think it was 
Governor Napolitano that mentioned, I am not sure, one of you 
mentioned that you have an interoperable system in place. But 
what did happen in Louisiana, even if they did have an interoper- 
able system in place, when the Federal departments came in. Fed- 
eral agencies came in, they weren’t interoperable. 

What we have been calling for is not a prototype that every State 
has to have the exact equipment, but there should be standards, 
there should be RFPs sent out, and we haven’t done this on the 
Federal level. So I hope you will work with us to encourage more 
Federal activity and leadership in that area, and I congratulate you 
for what you have done in terms of interoperability. 

But I want to get to pandemic influenza preparedness, because 
I have been talking about a year. In hearings on April 12, before 
that in October, about the need for a Federal preparedness plan to 
deal with the possible influenza pandemic. I am pleased to learn 
that each of your States has begun working on this kind of pre- 
paredness plan. In fact, it makes me wonder why the Federal plan 
has been in draft form since last August, and we still don’t have 
a permanent Federal influenza plan. 

Now, I think we would all agree that we wouldn’t look to Michael 
Chertoff to be the Nation’s doctor, nor would we ask the GDC to 
train firefighters and police and EMS workers. 

Clearly, there is a role for multiple Federal agencies as well as 
State and local governments. But in my judgment, and I think the 
judgment of so many of us, we really need to plan ahead to make 
sure everyone is equipped and ready to coordinate an immediate 
response. 

For example, do you open the schools? Do you close the schools? 
Do you allow planes to fly intrastate? Does the President stop all 
flights? There needs to be a great deal of planning. 

So I was pleased to learn that you have begun to make these 
plans, and I would like you to perhaps give us some information. 
Where are you in your planning? Have you developed plans to 
date? I am sure if and when the Federal Government comes out 
with their final plan, you will amend your plans. But if you can 
give me an update, if, God forbid, a flu outbreak reaches our shores 
and your State, what is your understanding of your role in this sce- 
nario? Whoever would like to begin. What have you done, what 
kind of meetings have you held, what kind of — I am not sure if all 
that chat is you haven’t done anything. 

Governor Bush. No, we were trying to figure out who gets to go 
first. I think I volunteered. 

Mrs. Lowey. I appreciate that. What I would like to know is 
what have you done? Has there been any assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Governor Bush. Absolutely. We do table-top exercises for natural 
disasters — 
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Chairman King. If I could intervene, we are going to be voting 
in about 25 minutes. I would ask if the governors can try to keep 
their remarks brief. Thank you, Governor. 

Governor Bush. We train for these exercises. In fact, the public 
health issues are probably the highest priority for us, given the na- 
ture of our State. So what would happen if there was a pandemic 
in Florida, and Florida was a participant in it, would be the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, rather than the head of the 
emergency management team, would be the lead, but we would use 
the exact same structure that we have in place which is battle-test- 
ed. 

Through the departments of health in the 67 counties, in coordi- 
nation with the GDC, there are protocols in place already to deal 
with these issues. 

There will be circumstances in the — God forbid if that hap- 
pened — that wouldn’t be part of the plan that we have in place. But 
many of the same lessons learned from the hurricanes and pre- 
paring for emergencies would apply for this, as well. 

Again, I hope that this is something that is only theoretical, be- 
cause it is just an enormously — it would be an enormous challenge. 
But there has been significant preparation in place. When this 
news came out, we had already had several briefings. The Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health has already begun the process 
of implementing the beginning parts of this plan to be prepared. 

Mrs. Lowey. What does that mean? 

Governor Bush. Again, to make sure — have 67 counties in our 
State; we have 67 health departments. All of them have to be part 
of a successful preparation. It simply means know what your plan 
is. Run through it. Make sure that the community partners in the 
hospitals, for example, in the emergency rooms, make sure that 
people know what their role is. Assure that — one of the key ele- 
ments of this is to identify the flu as early as possible. There are 
places, whether it is schools or emergency rooms in hospitals or 
doctors offices, there are ways that you can do that if you have pre- 
pared for it in advance. That is what we are doing. 

Mrs. Lowey. Governor Napolitano. 

Governor Napolitano. Congresswoman, yes, we have worked on 
a flu plan, but a flu plan can apply to a number of other scenarios 
as well. But the kinds of preparation includes looking at who — 

Who we would require physical exams. How we would describe 
medicine and vaccine. How we would procure medicine and vaccine. 
How we would provide for transportation of medical and support 
personnel, if a particular area were particularly hard hit. Those all 
go into a flu plan, a disease plan, as it were. 

Just as in Florida, I think in most States it will be the State De- 
partment of health services that will be the lead agency coordi- 
nating with county health departments and providers in terms of 
providing the care. But another essential element, quite frankly, is 
the Department of Agriculture, because there is an animal kind of 
interface that you also have to look at. 

Mrs. Lowey. I am glad you mentioned that. In fact, my col- 
league, Rosa DeLauro — 

Chairman King. Nita, we are really running out of time. 

Mrs. Lowey. Let me just close — 
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Chairman King. Actually, no. 

Mrs. Lowey. Can I close with one other statement? 

Chairman King. No, we are really out of time. We have many 
members and we only have 20 minutes to go. I hate to do this. This 
is the only time in my life, I have to shut the gentlelady off. 

I have discussed this with Congresswoman Sanchez. If we can 
limit the questions to a total of 3 minutes so we can try to get as 
many members to ask them, and if the governors would keep their 
statements within the 3-minute time period. 

Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Dent. Governor Perry, you obviously had an experience re- 
cently with a major evacuation of a large metropolitan area. My 
question to you is, what should the role of the Federal Government 
be in preparing and implementing an evacuation plan that is di- 
rected toward a major metropolitan area like Houston or Philadel- 
phia or New York City? 

Governor Perry. Right. I think what you will see is what hap- 
pened in Houston and the surrounding Gulf Coast area will be a 
model, not a perfect model, but a model that will be, again, ana- 
lyzed and deconstructed and talked about. We have a group al- 
ready working on recommendations on how to do this better, to 
preposition fuel, to rest stops, to how you contra-flow highways. All 
of those issues are in front. 

I will just briefly conclude by saying that what happened in 
Texas is now a model that everyone can look at, whether you are 
in L.A. or New York or Atlanta or whatever major metropolitan 
area, and to start looking at all of the contingencies that occur and 
how to possibly make their plans better. 

Mr. Dent. As a quick follow-up, my district is less than 80 miles 
from New York City and the City of Philadelphia. My question is, 
what was the ability of communities that were receiving evacuees 
to absorb all those folks coming in? 

Governor Perry. You saw some Herculean efforts by the local 
folks. Again, you have the opportunity with the next group of indi- 
viduals to talk to those mayors and those county judges. Those are 
the people that really have the absolute best information. Again, it 
goes back to why you need to keep the first responders being the 
first responders, because these are individuals who have the real 
live experiences that can share with you exactly how they absorbed 
those people and how they were able to very quickly bring them in, 
shelter them, and now dispersing them after the fact. 

Mr. Dent. Can I quickly ask one last question? 

Chairman King. Mr. Dent, we have to wrap up within one 
minute. 

Mr. Dent. Posse comitatus. Do you think we should reconsider 
it? 

Governor Perry. No. 

Governor Napolitano. No. 

Chairman King. The gentlelady from the District of Columbia, 
Ms. Norton. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I thank the 
governors for their respective views. It has been very important. 

Let me get the red herring out of the room. I don’t think you will 
see a single member here that wants to federalize first responders. 
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I want to assure you of that. President Bush has asked to me it 
seems a responsible question, and essentially that requested asked 
before Katrina and since is under what circumstances should the 
military be used. That is all we are interested in. 

It is about disaster response here. Not only natural disaster re- 
sponse. I just wanted to put the dilemma we face to you. Assuming 
that the State and local responses were as perfect as they could be, 
the preparation and execution, in Katrina, of course, there is the 
Emergency Assistance Act, Stafford Act. He used the military, my 
friends, every branch of the military there. We, of course, want to 
fix FEMA. I was surprised the gentlewoman — rather, at the gov- 
ernors’ response on FEMA, because I am on the subcommittee that 
has taken a lot of hits for not having calling FEMA in in 2004 
when we are told that four hurricanes in Florida had the hand- 
writing all on the wall about problems in FEMA. So we bear re- 
sponsibility for looking at what we can do to make all of this moot. 

But I think the reason the President has put this to us is that 
in any case, for example, a disaster could be a terrorist disaster, 
the information then the response could be totally in his hands or 
if not the response, the intelligence, the Northern Command, ladies 
and gentlemen, are already gaming on the theory that there would 
be circumstances where any local and State would be overwhelmed 
and where the military would be necessary, if you are serious about 
saving human lives. 

I want to know if you oppose the use of the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, every branch of the military as it was used in Louisiana, 
apparently with the approval of the Governor and it was also used 
in Mississippi. Would you oppose the use of the military if there 
were a terrorist attack? And do you think this committee ought to 
try to figure out what circumstances should lead to the use of the 
military in either of those situations? For me, that is the only issue 
before us today, frankly. 

Chairman King. I would ask the witnesses to give the briefest 
possible answer they could. 

Governor Bush. I do think this committee needs to look at the 
circumstances in which the military would play and the President 
would play a direct role and the military play the direct role. There 
are, God forbid, we would be in this circumstance where an over- 
whelming event of national importance could take place, where the 
intelligence and the information available would be provided the 
commander-in-chief and not a Governor or mayor. Again, God for- 
bid that would happen. Under those circumstances, in some way it 
could be appropriate for direct action. But it should not be in nat- 
ural disasters, where we have a responsibility and we should be 
held accountable for that responsibility to respond. 

Ms. Norton. You don’t oppose the use of the military, with the 
Governor, as was done in Louisiana, or not? 

Governor Bush. I do not oppose the military’s involvement in 
preparation and relief, so long as the Governor of the State is in 
charge of that effort. 

Chairman King. Governor Perry? 

Governor Perry. Briefly, there is an absolute military aspect to 
most disasters. The military, the active duty military, should be at 
the discretion of the local Governor. 
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Ms. Norton. The active duty Federal military? 

Governor Perry. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. With the permission of the local government? 

Governor Perry. Yes. 

Ms. Norton. You don’t have any authority over the active duty 
military? 

Governor Perry. The fact of the matter is with the State oper- 
ations center shall the people who are organizing, we do work as 
a team. I think that is a very important thing to understand, is we 
do work as a team. If our State operations center says to the active 
duty C-130 crews that are sitting there waiting to move people 
with special needs, we need three C-130’s in Beaumont, Texas, at 
10:30 in the morning. 

Ms. Norton. I am talking about the Army, Air Force and Ma- 
rines. 

Chairman King. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. Other 
members have waited a long time. 

Governor Perry. The fact of the matter is we worked together. 
It can be the active duty Air Force, and they do, in fact, work with 
us. When we say this is what we need, yes, we go through the 
chain of command, but the fact of the matter is, that is the impor- 
tant part of this, is that realizing that we have this organizational 
chart and it is the States that would continue to be at the heart 
of the decisionmaking on where these assets would be placed. 

Chairman King. Governor Napolitano? 

Governor Napolitano. Very quickly, there is a role for the mili- 
tary, but it needs to be under the direction of the State Governor 
and in cooperation. That is exactly what we practice and prepare 
for, and we do use active duty military in these response plans, but 
we don’t cede control over the response to the Pentagon. 

Chairman King. The gentleman from the State of Washington 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. Reichert. All three of you have commented on three major 
points, communication planning and joint exercises and practice. I 
want to focus just on the communication piece that was mentioned 
earlier, a two-part question for anyone on the panel who chooses 
to answer. 

One, how can the Federal Government help those States that do 
not have a statewide communication? If you were just setting up 
a system in your State and you all three have systems, as does my 
State, the State of Washington, what could the Federal Govern- 
ment do to help you or the State do that? 

The second part of the question would be do you have a plan in 
place that would, in case your communications systems totally col- 
lapsed? 

Governor Perry. We do. In Texas, as a matter of fact, we have 
a substantial amount of satellite communications, the Texas task 
force 1 also has that type of capability. As a matter of fact, they 
were the first people in Louisiana with the ability to communicate 
because every land-based and cell tower was down in Louisiana, so 
those are already in place. We prepositioned them. 

If Jeb has the need for those over the course of the next three 
or four days, they will be prepositioned to the west of Florida to 
go in to assist. 
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Chairman King. Governor Napolitano. 

Governor Napolitano. Thank you. The answer is we have an 
interoperability. We used our Homeland Security money not to cre- 
ate a statewide system of fixed assets, but to buy vans that you 
could literally drive anywhere, that Federal, State and local re- 
sponders can all plug into. It is like having mobile patches that we 
can make available throughout Arizona, but, as I said, we made 
available in Louisiana. 

What you can do is work with States to help them develop strate- 
gies like that, if they haven’t done so already. 

Chairman King. Governor Bush. 

Governor Bush. Absolutely. The key to this is to have a robust 
system that is redundant. We have that, and it is mobile. It has 
been funded by State and Federal dollars. So Washington has done 
its part. Again, have I expressed my appreciation for the money 
you all have given us? 

Chairman King. Yes, Governor. We know that. 

Governor Perry. Mr. Chairman, let me just add one thing. The 
private sector plays a very important role in that also. For in- 
stance, our satellite trucks went into the Gulf Coast regions, 
Gycom, which is one of the local satellite trucks, to give us real- 
time pictures in the advent that we lost all of our electrical power. 
So the private sector also plays a very important role in this, as 
well as both the State and the Federal. 

Chairman King. The gentlewoman from Texas is recognized for 
3 minutes. We have cut the time to 3 minutes because of the votes 
coming up, not that I have to remind you in particular, but I just 
thought I would do it. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is hard to count, 
but you have given me that number, and I do appreciate it very 
much. 

Let me, first of all, again, acknowledge the governors for their 
work and let me also acknowledge Michael Williams, who I have 
had the pleasure in the State of Texas to work with on the Texas 
Railroad Commission. For those uninformed about the processes of 
government in Texas, I commend you to — I have taken up about 30 
seconds — but I commend you to Texas history. In any event, it is 
a very important commission. We thank you very much for your 
leadership. 

You can tell we are troubled by this question dealing with Fed- 
eral levels of help. Let me share my focus with you and raise some 
questions so that we can be appropriately instructive in our work. 

One, we agree, I believe, that you have heard no interest in fed- 
eralizing local law enforcement. In fact, one of my questions at the 
end will be that we like to take the burden of border security, 
which is another point, off of the States and do the job we are sup- 
posed to do. 

But just noticing a White House declaration shortly after Hurri- 
canes Charlie and Francis, I think in the fall of 2004, if I am cor- 
rect, and Governor Bush, you have certainly, if you will, been test- 
ed. But the efforts were defined and definitive, if you will. 

He submitted a request for emergency funds to Congress to en- 
sure response efforts in Florida and elsewhere continued without 
any interruption. The President announced he would submit a sup- 
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plemental request for approximately $2 billion to pay for the re- 
sponse and recovery efforts related to the hurricane, and the re- 
quest for the first supplemental appropriation requests will total 
$2.2 billion that went to FEMA, primarily for emergency clean-up, 
et cetera. 

I also noted in your comments that you had talked about pre-de- 
ployment. Some of the other issues, about 100 trucks of water and 
280 trucks of ice are present and will arrive in Jacksonville staging 
area today. 900,000 meals ready to eat. I notice 7,000 cases of food. 
So we concede there is a prime role for the Federal Government. 

What I would appreciate hearing, I am going to first start with 
my own governor, because we did one of the most massive evacu- 
ations, Governor Perry. Can I ask you to place in there where an 
appropriate government role would have been? 

For example, the added fuel trucks along the freeway, the utiliza- 
tion you did of the National Guard, but whatever other resources 
you might have needed, ice and water down in port Arthur. Is 
there not a role in synergies am with you, and Governor 
Napolitano, would you answer that? I am not asking Governor 
Bush, because you laid it out for us. If there is time, I welcome you 
to answer that question as well, and comment on the need for Fed- 
eral resources and border security. 

Chairman King. Actually, there isn’t enough. I would ask Gov- 
ernor Perry and Governor Napolitano to answer questions as brief- 
ly as possible. 

Governor Perry. Absolutely, there is a Federal response, and the 
coordination and its assets. It is those transportation assets, those 
heavy equipment assets, it is those fuel trucks. It is just the coordi- 
nation of them. That is the important thing again that we can reit- 
erate, the continual coordination between the State and the local 
and the Federal Government, and that is the real key to an evacu- 
ation, is having thought through all of those places where you need 
those individuals, where the bottlenecks are going to be, where you 
can use either the active duty or the military to direct traffic. It 
is a matter of managing those assets. 

Governor Napolitano. I would agree with Governor Perry, al- 
though I would say that border security issue itself on an ongoing 
basis is a Federal responsibility and requires federally-trained and 
paid-for law enforcement at the border. But in terms of managing 
a disaster and how you interact with the military and other Fed- 
eral resources, it is a matter of coordination. 

Chairman King. The gentleman from California, Mr. Lungren. 

Mr. Lungren. With respect to the issue everybody has brought 
up, border security, I just might advise people that the bill the 
President signed yesterday, the fiscal year 2006 appropriations bill 
for first responders, specifically added money for more Border Pa- 
trol officers, more interior enforcement, more beds, so that we don’t 
have the OTMs caught and released. 

In reflection of that, or as a factor in that, it was the Congress 
that made the decision with respect to lesser money for the State 
Homeland Security Grant Program. We transferred some of the 
funds so that those things could be done in light of the fact that 
we discovered there are literally billions of dollars still in the pipe- 
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line from the previous two years that had not yet been spent. I 
would like that for the record. 

Secondly, and this is the question I would like to direct to you, 
when I was Attorney General of California, we dealt with fires and 
floods and earthquakes and riots and so forth and we dealt with 
the Federal Government on all levels, and we dealt with these 
issues. We never had a problem of where the Federal Government 
should be and where we should be. 

The problem that has really come out, and the big elephant in 
the room, is the fact that there was a failure of leadership, at least 
some of us think, at the State and local level, in Katrina. So some 
of the discussion here in Congress has been where does the Federal 
Government enter in? Not when under the Insurrection Act the 
Federal Government can use the military to subdue any insurrec- 
tion, domestic violence, unlawful combination or conspiracy as an 
exception to posse comitatus, but is there another level of decision 
that ought to be made by the Federal Government? 

That is, some members have come to me and said when we have 
a certain size hurricane. Category 5, we ought to assume that the 
Federal Government is going to come in. Others have said when we 
make a decision that there has been a certain amount of loss of 
life, then the Federal Government should come in. Others have 
said we ought to reserve the ability to make the judgment when 
there has been a failure of leadership at the Governor level or at 
the local level, that the Federal Government should then presume 
it can come in, using Federal forces, including active military, as 
first responders. That is the real issue here. 

I would like to have your response to that, because I feel very 
strongly that posse comitatus has served us well and that we 
should be very leery of giving a President that kind of authority. 
But I would like to ask the three of you to respond to that. 

Governor Bush. I will start very briefly simply by saying that of 
the scenarios you described, that the only one that possibly would 
be appropriate is the last one, and it is not different than what 
happens — it hasn’t happened in Florida since I have been Gov- 
ernor, it may have happened in the past, where a mayor was dere- 
lict in their duties, and under our emergency powers, we have the 
ability to countermand a decision made by a mayor or county chair- 
man that endangers the lives of the people of that community as 
it relates to maybe not evacuating when they are supposed to or 
something like that. 

The last thing that should happen though is to create a system 
where you enable bad behavior. We should be rewarding — we 
should make it a higher priority in every community, emergency 
response needs to be a higher priority, given the realities of the 
world we live in. And the more that the Federal Government as- 
sumes responsibility, the less likely it is that local first responders, 
local elected officials and governors, will feel compelled to make it 
their first priority. 

Chairman King. Governor Napolitano, and then Governor Perry. 

Governor Napolitano. I agree. As a former attorney general my- 
self, the saying is bad cases make bad law, and I think changing 
the whole system because of one incident would be unwise. 
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Governor Perry. Here is what I think that the government can 
do, is the dollars, you have had 4 years to see whether or not the 
States had expended those Homeland Security dollars appro- 
priately. I think that is one of the real keys for you to look at, each 
State, and I don’t know how you do that, you look at each State, 
see how those dollars have been spent, see if they are exercising 
and gaming out the types of events that could happen in those 
States and make a decision at that particular point in time. If they 
are not directing their States to these types of activities, then the 
public will respond appropriately to that Governor or to that mayor 
or to that doubt I judge, that you are not spending the money right 
to protect our citizens. 

Chairman King. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The gentleman from New Jersey, the Ranking Member of the 
Emergency Preparedness Subcommittee, Mr. Pascrell. 

Mr. Pascrell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have three questions, yes or no, from each and every one of you, 
and then a final question which I would ask Governor Bush to re- 
spond to, if you would. So this should go very quickly, like teeth 
extraction. 

Since the creation of the Department of Homeland Security, 
much of the Federal focus has been on preparing for and respond- 
ing to terrorist attacks. Is the Department giving enough adequate 
focus, in your opinion, to natural disaster? Governor Bush? 

Governor Bush. Yes. 

Mr. Pascrell. Governor Perry. 

Governor Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Pascrell. Governor Napolitano. 

Governor Napolitano. No. 

Mr. Pascrell. Thank you. 

Second question is this: Does the Federal Government have a 
role in ensuring that each State has interoperable, better known to 
us in Paterson, New Jersey, as proper communications systems? Do 
you think that the Federal Government has a role? Governor Bush? 

Governor Bush. Yes. 

Governor Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Pascrell. Governor Napolitano. 

Governor Napolitano. Yes. 

Mr. Pascrell. All right. Thank you. 

The third question is this: Do you think — should the President 
have the ability to declare a disaster under the provisions of the 
Stafford Act and direct Federal aid without a State request? Gov- 
ernor Bush? 

Governor Bush. I would say no just to keep it simple. 

Mr. Pascrell. No. Okay. 

Governor Perry. I will take a pass on that one. 

Mr. Pascrell. Okay. 

Governor Napolitano. No. 

Mr. Pascrell. All right. Here is my final question. This is to you 
Governor Bush 

Governor Bush. Is this like the $500 Jeopardy question? 

Mr. Pascrell. You are doing very well so far. 

Governor Bush. I don’t know where this is leading. 
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Mr. Pascrell. Do you think, Governor Bush, that FEMA — and 
you have had more experience here because of the disasters that 
have occurred in your State — do you think it should be extracted 
from the Department of Homeland Security? 

Governor Bush. I don’t think it matters one way or the other. I 
think what matters is that the business practices of FEMA need 
to be reviewed and updated, and I think in an emergency the 
FEMA Director needs to report directly to the President of the 
United States, just as the director of emergency management who 
is embedded in a department in State government reports directly 
to me when there is a declaration of an emergency. 

Mr. Pascrell. You said in your testimony. Governor, that the 
FEMA logistic program is broken, and I agree with you lOORrcent. 
You gave an example. You gave an example of the ice that was 
supposed to get to Florida, and, you know, we don’t have the time 
for you to go through that whole example. It is right in your testi- 
mony. It would seem to me that we need to do something very sub- 
stantial here to get FEMA up and going again, to give it teeth so 
that it is of value to you before and in preparation and afterwards, 
God forbid, if the catastrophe does happen. It would seem to me 
that we should look at your testimony here, and then we ought to 
be thinking and talking amongst ourselves as we should make 
some very fundamental changes with FEMA. It is not working, in 
my estimation. Thank you. 

Chairman King. There has been a series of votes called, which 
means it is probably going to last over an hour. What we will do 
is try to go through two more questioners, and then we will have 
to excuse the panel. The committee will stand in recess subject to 
the call of the Chair for approximately 1 hour, and then we will 
resume with the second panel after that. 

The gentleman from Nevada Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Gibbons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And to our Governors, thank you for being here today. We appre- 
ciate your testimony. 

My question would deal with the military, of course, serving on 
the Armed Services Committee. As you know, under State law, title 
32 gives each Governor control of the National Guard within their 
respective States. Title 10 controls Active Duty Forces. There is a 
provision to allow for activation of title 32, National Guard into the 
Active Duty Forces, but not vice versa. In other words, no title 10 
can go down to title 32. 

My question would be, I read with interest the New York Times 
dated October 11, the military proposes an Active Duty Force for 
relief effort. Now, in each of your jurisdictions, do you believe that 
Congress would be better suited to ensure that our National Guard 
Forces who deal primarily with first responders within their indi- 
vidual States should be better prepared and better equipped to deal 
with natural disasters, or do you feel that it is better for Congress 
to take that giant leap and create a new division within our mili- 
tary forces that would be an overriding singular entity to deal with 
natural disasters with the equipment and the kind of responses 
that you talked about earlier? 

Governor Napolitano. My initial response without knowing the 
details is that, no, you want to work with your existing National 
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Guards. There is a mechanism by which title — you can have a joint 
task force of title 32 National Guard married with title 10, and 
that happened at the national conventions last summer. That is 
how they managed the security at both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican convention. You can do it under existing law. 

Mr. Gibbons. But you would also agree that there is no legal ju- 
risdiction and chain of command in title 10, too. 

Governor Napolitano. No. You have to use the mechanism of 
the joint task force approach. But it has been used before. 

Governor Perry. Yes, sir. You just have to coordinate, and we do 
that very well in Texas, and I think these, all these Governors 
work. But my statement that I talked about the Maytag repairman 
I think is what you are talking about. If you create an Active Duty 
military group that is sitting around waiting for the next disaster, 
they may sit 6 months out doing anything when they could be out 
serving the people, keeping the peace, you know, fighting the wars 
that the military is supposed to be doing. So I would certainly be 
opposed to creating a special military unit just for disasters. 

Governor Bush. I agree. And I think enhancing the Guard is the 
way to go. We will have 1,000 guardsmen and women activated by 
tomorrow and 6,000 available for this storm, and they are citizen 
soldiers. They want to do this, and they do a darn good job. 

Mr. Gibbons. And States can share resources through a memo- 
randum of agreement between States for anything. 

Governor Bush. Absolutely 

Chairman King. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The gentlelady from the Virgin Islands, Donna Christensen. 

Mrs. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have gone through several hurricanes, being from the Virgin Is- 
lands, both on the hurricane side and then FEMA side, and I will 
say that in the response to Katrina, I did not recognize FEMA at 
all, the FEMA that I am accustomed to. I am going ask a question; 
I guess one question is what I have time for. The National Re- 
sponse Plan outlines seven responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in a catastrophic event, and I consider Katrina catastrophic: 
mass care, housing, urban search and rescue, decontamination, 
public health, medical support, medical equipment, supplies, cas- 
ualty and fatality management and public information. Is there 
any one of those seven in which you would give the Department or 
the Federal Government a C or better? Did you think that they 
met their responsibility? 

Governor Napolitano. With relation to Katrina or other — 

Mrs. Christensen. Katrina. 

Governor Napolitano. With relation to Katrina, no. 

Governor Bush. I can only speak from the Florida experience, 
and as it relates to the emergency response, the first response, I 
would give FEMA strong grades. As it relates to recovery, I think 
there is a lot of work that needs to get done. 

Mrs. Christensen. Even given the fact that there were people 
standing on bridges not being fed for 3 days? 

Governor Bush. I am talking about the Florida experience, 
which, again, you know, I think you can’t grade FEMA based on 
that particular disaster where it is possible that the local and State 
response was inadequate. 
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Mrs. Christensen. In my experience, FEMA is supposed to come 
in, the Federal Government is supposed to come in at the level at 
which the State is at capacity and fill in the gaps. One State is per- 
haps better prepared than another. FEMA should be coming in at 
the level at which that State has maxed out its capacity and build 
from there. Your State is well prepared. But through the coordina- 
tion process they should be able to assess the capacity of the State 
and build up that capacity. 

Governor Bush. I guess the number of employees in FEMA, 
there is 2,500 employees in FEMA. We had 3,700 people that went 
to the aid of people in Louisiana and Mississippi. Because this sys- 
tem is not a FEMA system, it is a Federalist system, there were 
people from all over the United States, and still are in these re- 
gions. And I am not sure that you can grade FEMA as an agency 
by itself based on the emergency system that we have in place. 

Governor Perry. And I think the very key phrase that you used 
was that his State was prepared. And I think that is a very impor- 
tant aspect of this debate that we are having is there are some 
States that are very well prepared. There are some that aren’t. 

Mrs. Christensen. And FEMA should come in and build up the 
level of preparedness and the coordination of it. 

Governor Perry. You have obviously had some good experiences 
with FEMA with the hurricanes that you have. As you said, that 
wasn’t the FEMA that you recognized. So I think the analysis of 
Katrina may be as much with the local level as it is with how do 
you make FEMA better. And the fact of the matter is if the Federal 
Government is perfect in its activation and its efforts, and the local 
is less than adequate, then you are going to have some problems. 

Chairman King. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

There are about 6 minutes left in the vote, so I recognize the 
gentleman from New Mexico for 2 minutes. 

Mr. Pearce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, those yes or no answers, Mr. Pascrell. 

Governor Napolitano, you said that the border security is your 
real emergency, and that the national and the Federal Government 
is not doing enough. Are there any immigration enforcement-free 
zones either in Arizona or any locality in Arizona? 

Governor Napolitano. Any what? 

Mr. Pearce. Enforcement-free zones; that is, free spaces where 
immigrants can come without having any fears of having Federal — 

Governor Napolitano. The answer is no. And, in fact, I signed 
legislation this year including — 

Mr. Pearce. Thank you. This is just a yes or no question. 

Governor Napolitano, you said that you would be greatly incon- 
venienced by the cuts that — in answer to Ms. Sanchez’s question. 
Are you aware that Arizona, according to the DHS spending report, 
has, fiscal year 2002, $28 thousand unspent; fiscal year 2003, $16 
million unspent; fiscal year 2004, $47 million; and fiscal year 2005, 
$40 million unspent, $131 million total unspent dollars nationwide? 
It was the same with all States, about $3 billion unspent. So we 
did go in and we cut the budget, but it is hard to see where you 
would be inconvenienced 

Governor Napolitano. May I respond, please? Those monies 
have been allocated. 
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Mr. Pearce. Ma’am, I have got 2 minutes. You are either aware 
of it or you or not. Yes or no? 

Governor Napolitano. You either want the information or you 
don’t want the information. Everything has been allocated. 

Mr. Pearce. It has been allocated, but if it is like my State, we 
continually go things have been allocated back in 2002, but the 
checks never been written to the first responders. Thank you. 

Again, in the last of my 2 minutes, Mr. Chairman, looking at the 
national preparedness goal and national preparedness guidance, 
are you all aware that the Federal homeland security grants are 
going to be contingent on complying with those goals starting next 
year? Yes or no? 

Governor Bush. Am I aware of that? 

Mr. Pearce. Yes. Federal national preparedness goal. Are you 
aware that your Federal homeland security grants are going to be 
contingent on you all being in compliance with that? 

Governor Bush. I am now. 

Mr. Pearce. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman King. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The gentleman from North Carolina for 1-1/2 to 2 minutes, if 
you can try to wrap it up. 

Mr. Etheridge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me thank each one of you for being here this morning. And, 
Governor Bush, in your written testimony you talk about the need 
for the Department of Homeland Security to consolidate prepared- 
ness response recovery mitigation in the one shop. I agree. I hope 
the Secretary is listening to that and he reads your testimony. 

We had Floyd in our State. I would share with each one of you 
as we talk about — I don’t want to get into what happened with 
Katrina and others other than to say when a State is overwhelmed, 
and we were in North Carolina, the military and others moved in. 
They were there and helped. We can prepare for hurricanes. As you 
well know. North Carolina has had a lot. But when you get over- 
whelmed, you need the Federal Government to be there as a part- 
ner, and then you move very quickly and respond immediately. 
And I won’t go there other than to say that. 

But let me ask you a question to answer as has just been fol- 
lowed up. What can FEMA and DHS do to enhance your States’ 
ability to respond quickly to a natural disaster or terrorist attacks? 
You know, currently a lot of our funds are focused on terrorism, 
but for many of you and our State, natural disasters may be great- 
er than the terrorist attack. But for the individual at the end of 
the line, the first responder, it doesn’t matter which one comes. 
You have the same problem. 

Chairman King. Could you answer it within 15 seconds? 

Governor Napolitano. They can help with training, preparation 
and equipment. 

Mr. Etheridge. Resources. 

Governor Bush. And I think Governor Perry is correct that it is 
legitimate for you all to hold us accountable for how our homeland 
security dollars are being spent. You can spend this money in a 
way that does allow you to prepare for natural disasters at the 
same time that you are training and preparing for the defense of 
the homeland. 
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Governor Perry. Yes, sir. 

Let me just say it has been a real honor to be with you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman King. Again, I will overlook the fact that in our prior 
meeting you did make some deprecating remarks about the Notre 
Dame-Southern Cal game. Mr. Lungren was very upset over that. 
But we will overlook that. 

Mr. Meek. Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman King. Mr. Meek. 

Mr. Meek. Yes. I would just like 1 minute, if you can give it to 
me. 

Chairman King. You can get 1 minute with no time for answers. 
Just total 1 minute. 

Mr. Meek. Thank you very much. I appreciate it. 

Thank you all for being here today. I just basically have one 
question for you. A lot of you, I have heard your testimony, I have 
actually read your testimony about the importance of lessons 
learned so that we can all do better in the future. As it relates to 
Katrina and Rita, Governor, I know that you had a lot with traffic 
and a lot of things, but I look at this as being a member of the 
Homeland Security Committee as something that we really need to 
know more about, because it could be a terrorist attack and we 
need to evacuate a U.S. city, so we need to review this. And this 
book, this 9/11 Commission report, has helped to improve security 
here in America. We are asking for the same thing as it relates to 
an independent commission looking into Hurricane Katrina and 
Rita. 

I wanted to ask you all, do you believe that we need an inde- 
pendent commission of — a bipartisan, independent commission that 
is away from this Congress that can do the work to be able to find 
the success and failures in the recovery of Katrina at this par- 
ticular time? 

Governor Perry. I can save you a little money, and we will tell 
you everything that we did with Katrina and with Rita and no 
charge. 

Mr. Meek. Governor Bush. 

Governor Bush. I think Congress is more than capable of exer- 
cising its responsibilities in terms of an oversight over how to im- 
prove. 

Governor Napolitano. I most respectfully disagree. I think the 
national public would have more credibility if there were an inde- 
pendent commission created as it was for 9/11. 

Mr. Meek. Thank you. Thank you. Governors. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman King. Thank the Governors for their testimony. 

The committee stands in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 12:17 p.m., the committee recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.] 

Chairman King. The subcommittee will come to order. 

First of all, let me thank the witnesses for staying around. We 
had a very unfortunate situation with the votes today, and then 
Secretary Rice is speaking to Members of Congress, which is also 
cutting into the turnout here at the hearing. So I really want to 
thank you for being here, for staying with us. 
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You certainly have valuable testimony to give. We look forward 
to it, and I have discussed this with Congresswoman Christensen. 
Congressman Poe has asked to introduce the guests today. He is 
not a member of the committee, so I ask unanimous consent that 
he be allowed to sit on the dais and conduct the introductions. 
Without objection. 

So ordered. Congressman Poe. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you having this 
important hearing on appropriate roles of local State and Federal 
officials when it comes to disaster management and the response. 

As all of you know, Texas was recently hard hit by Hurricane 
Rita and this committee is indeed fortunate to hear from local offi- 
cials in Texas, who just recently served on the front lines of that 
disaster. County Judge Robert Eckels, who was going to testify, has 
been asked to be over at the White House, so he will not be here 
this afternoon to testify. But his testimony is in the record. 

[The statement of Mr. Eckels follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Robert A. Eckels 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am Robert Eckels, and I serve 
as the County Judge of Harris County, Texas. To clarify my role, a County Judge 
in Texas is the presiding officer of the Commissioners Court, the governing body of 
the county. I represent all the citizens of the third most populous county in the 
United States. 

Harris County is 1,756 square miles in area and home to 3.6 million residents, 
making it more populous than 23 states. There are 34 municipalities within the 
county, including the City of Houston, the fourth largest city in the country. More 
than 1.2 million people live in unincorporated Harris County and rely on the county 
to be the primary provider of basic government services. 

As County Judge, I am charged by statute with the responsibility for emergency 
management planning and operations for Harris County. Most departments within 
Harris County have emergency functions in addition to their normal duties and play 
key roles in our emergency operations strategy. All departments work together to 
coordinate services and prepare for an emergency or disaster. 

I want to thank the Committee for inviting me to testify on Federalism and Dis- 
aster Response. Because of my involvement in emergency management, I have had 
numerous opportunities to consider the best alternatives and I will try to make a 
case for the National Response Plan (NRP) because I believe it is the best way to 
respond in Harris County and in our region to catastrophic events. 

I also believe that there are situations that would call for a Federal response, 
such as military intervention, but only when circumstances prevent implementation 
of the NRP. I expect the more serious incidents to seriously strain our resources and 
capabilities and it would only be when we are overwhelmed to the point of failure 
that I could see asking for a Federal response to take over. Other than extreme situ- 
ations, I believe that the best method of handling response is at the local level 
where we have first responders who are closest to the incident not only in proximity 
but in their training. No one knows Harris County better than those who live and 
work in Harris County. 

As we seek to make our communities more prepared for any kind of disaster and 
resilient to those disasters, it is clear that all government functions are interrelated. 
A healthy and robust community is better prepared for emergencies. I believe that 
local governments which work well together and work well with the state and fed- 
eral governments in day-to-day operations, will work well together in times of 
stress. A number of issues stand out as we look at Hurricane Katrina and Hurricane 
Rita and there were a number of lessons learned as we responded quite differently 
to these two Incidents of National Significance. 

Hurricane Katrina Response 

Harris County played a major role along with the State of Texas and, in fact, 
nearly every other state in the nation to address the short-term effects of the devas- 
tation of Katrina. Harris County provided shelter and comfort to Hurricane Katrina 
victims in what became the largest mass evacuation in US History at that a time. 
It is estimated that more than 373,000 evacuees came to Texas and more than 
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150,000 came to Harris County alone. Our response was an unprecedented coalition 
of the Harris County government as well as the City of Houston, the State of Texas, 
the Federal government, the private sector, non-profit organizations, and citizen vol- 
unteers. The mission of the coalition was to provide temporary shelter, social serv- 
ices and relocation options for the citizens displaced by Hurricane Katrina. In less 
than a day a city was created which, at its peak, offered more than 27,000 people 
shelter, health care, child care, mental health services, housing assistance, travel 
vouchers, employment services, and much more. The population eventually became 
so large at the Reliant Park Complex that the US Postal Service assigned the com- 
plex its own zip code. 

Harris County and the greater Houston area is a caring community. We welcomed 
our neighbors in need when they had no where else to turn. Harris County through 
its Reliant Astrodome shelter and later expansions to our related venues absorbed 
the sudden shock of the exodus from Louisiana for a few days and gave the rest 
of the nation time to respond by creating more shelters. 

We had a plan and we executed the plan. It was not a plan for the Dome, but 
a plan for action. We learned as we went along, but the structure was sound and 
the people knew their roles and responsibilities. 

We dealt with problems and forces beyond our control and kept a giving spirit. 
I believe that the Katrina victims were a blessing to our city and that we are 
stronger today for our service to our neighbors. 

Hurricane Katrina Houston Response Unified Command 

As we watched Hurricane Katrina intensify in the Gulf of Mexico after passing 
over Florida and approach New Orleans, it became clear that the threat was serious 
and growing. On Sunday, August 28, 2005, I visited with Jack Colley, the State Co- 
ordinator of Governor Rick Perry’s Division of Emergency Management (GDEM). He 
asked if the Reliant Astrodome was capable of housing potentially as many as 2,000 
evacuees, should the need arise. I assured him that we would do whatever necessary 
to make our facilities available. 

When the levees breached on August 30 and New Orleans began to flood, it forced 
the evacuation of the Superdome, where residents had gone for initial sheltering. 
I received a call at 3:00 a.m. on Wednesday, August 31, from Jack Colley asking 
me to implement our plan to open the Reliant Astrodome to evacuees who would 
be coming to us from the Superdome that night. The number of evacuees he ex- 
pected grew to 23,750. 

At approximately 6:00 a.m. on August 31, 2005 we began to organize the Hurri- 
cane Katrina Houston Response Unified Command under the Harris County Emer- 
gency Management Basic Plan and the National Response Plan. We created a rel- 
atively flat unified incident command center in accordance with the National Inci- 
dent Management System (NIMS) at the Reliant Park Complex composed of the 
Federal government, the State of Texas, Harris County, the City of Houston, and 
non-governmental organizations. The Reliant Park Complex which includes the Reli- 
ant Astrodome, the Reliant Arena, and the Reliant Center is managed by SMG 
Management. Other non-governmental organizations include Aramark Food Serv- 
ices, which provided all food services in the Reliant Park Complex; Contemporary 
Services Corporation (CSC), which provided security; the Red Cross which provided 
shelter operations; and numerous other charitable organizations. 

We also recognized that with such a large number of evacuees, we would need 
to have a strong and unified communication to those housed in our facilities, to 
those evacuees in other shelters and motel and hotels in Harris County and in other 
parts of Texas and other states, to our volunteers, to our citizens, and to the news 
media covering the event. The Joint Information Center (JIC) was established in the 
Reliant Astrodome headed by a Public Information Officer who was responsible for 
unified coordinated communications, both internally to the unified command and ex- 
ternally. We established an extensive telephone system and created an Internet Web 
page at www.hcjic.org that contained situation reports, press releases, media alerts, 
and other critical command announcements. We had frequent press conferences 
each day and media updates to keep the public informed about developments and 
to share information. 

Another element of the JIC that gave us greater communication opportunities was 
the interoperable communication system that we have been developing in Harris 
and surrounding counties over the past 8 to 10 years. With a price tag in excess 
of $250 million, neither Harris County, nor most counties around the country, are 
capable of purchasing such a system as a replacement for existing systems. What 
we have done is to develop our communication system in stages to give us the abil- 
ity to communicate across jurisdictional and disciplinary lines. We are currently 
working to expand our system geographically and to have more mobile communica- 
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tion devices and lap top computers/personal data assistants (PDA) with text and file 
transfer capabilities in the hands of our first responders. Our objective is to have 
streaming video capability so that first responders can send live video from the field 
back to incident command and better tactical decision-making can be done with real 
time information. With our system in the Reliant Park Complex we were able to 
respond to developing situations and bring in the correct professional and voluntary 
assistance to resolve problems as quickly as possible. 

It is very important for Congress to continue to fund state and local government 
efforts to evolve or transform existing system capabilities to achieve interoperability. 
I know that in our situation we can’t afford the downtime required to learn how 
to operate a new system, so we have chosen to make improvements in manageable 
bites that enhance rather than disrupt our capabilities. Congress and the federal 
agencies should create rules that set minimum standards but allow local govern- 
ment the flexibility to work within their means to achieve those standards. 

Cn September 20, 2005, at approximately 7:00 p.m. we announced that our mis- 
sion had been completed and our unified command at the Reliant Park Complex was 
standing down after 21 days of around-the-clock operation. Lt. Joe Leonard of the 
US Coast Guard, who led the operation, said, “Cur success is directly attributable 
to the strong personal relationships developed long before the Hurricane in Lou- 
isiana.” 

Many members of the Hurricane Katrina Houston Response Unified Command 
staff first worked as a team during the Tropical Storm Allison disaster that hit our 
community in June 2001. We learned a lot from responding to this disaster and 
then rebuilding our own community. We also developed those relationships over 
time by developing a coordinated emergency preparedness and response plan and 
then having serious and frequent training exercises to enable us to work the plan 
when incidents occur. These relationships were absolutely critical to the success of 
our mission. 

Developing and working a plan requires complete communication, coordination, 
cooperation, and even friendships between emergency managers and professionals 
at all levels of government. 

I urge Congress to continue to provide adequate funding to assist the funding pro- 
vided by state and local governments as well as to provide incentives for thorough 
training and exercises for further improvements to the NRP. Lee Trevino, the great 
golfer, said it best, “The more you practice the luckier you get.” 

Based upon the risks facing a community, preparedness is ultimately defined dif- 
ferently in different areas of the country. Local leaders must determine the level of 
faith that their constituency have in their emergency response plan and improve it 
until citizens will follow the plan with the highest degree of confidence when an 
emergency arises. 

The current model of the NRP with uniform standards for training, equipment, 
and procedures among state and local governments can continue to work well. As 
more counties and municipalities operate under that plan and our capabilities in- 
crease over jurisdictional lines, first responders from Harris County could go to Flor- 
ida or California or any other area of the country or first responder could come help 
us if we need it. The more interoperable our equipment is and the more common 
training we have the better our capability will be to respond under the NRP. 

We began housing evacuees in the Reliant Astrodome. It became apparent as the 
population grew that we could not safely house all of the evacuees that we expected 
in the Astrodome. The City of Houston’s fire marshal ordered us to cap the evacuee 
population in the Astrodome at 8,000. Houston’s mayor overrode his fire marshal 
and authorized up to 12,000 evacuees. Eventually the population inside the Astro- 
dome would reach 17,500. As additional evacuees came in we included the Reliant 
Arena that housed 4,500 evacuees, while 2,300 were housed in the Reliant Center. 
The City of Houston opened the George R. Brown Convention Center downtown in 
order to handle 2,800 more. 

Evacuees received hot meals and plenty of liquids and were able to sleep on cots 
with blankets and pillows. They were given comfort packages that included basic 
toiletry needs and, importantly, they were able to take a hot shower for the first 
time in several days. They were comforted by volunteers and were able for the first 
time to begin to have a feeling that they were finally in a secure location. 

Not ever 3 dhing went as smoothly as I would have liked, but we were able to 
quickly adapt. Emergency planning coordinators in our Homeland Security & Emer- 
gency Management division had to learn on the fly what worked and what didn’t 
work. Our plan was evolving continuously. Our Unified Command and the Joint In- 
formation Center allowed us to reach decisions more easily and to communicate 
changes and adaptations more quickly. We arranged communications between evac- 
uees not only within our compound, but also in the various centers around the coun- 
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try to expedite reunification of families. We accomplished this by establishing tele- 
vision viewing areas, telephone service areas, and Internet service areas. We also 
worked with airlines and bus companies to arrange tickets for travel to help families 
reunite. 

Because the county is the landlord of the Reliant Park Complex and we have an 
ongoing relationship with SMG Management who manages the complex, we were 
able to get the lights and air conditioning turned on immediately so we could began 
operations. The management team, with security assistance provided by CSC, was 
able to prepare various buildings within the complex and secure sensitive areas. 
Aramark, who already had the concession contract for the complex to provide food 
service, hired an additional 800 food service professionals in order to prepare meals 
to feed the masses when they arrived. We began food service on September 1 and 
continued until the mission was completed, having served some 460,000 meals. 

Other County Departments Response to the Katrina Disaster 

This was truly an all county effort, and most of our county departments partici- 
pated in the relief operation by assisting evacuees directly or supporting those that 
did. We are still assessing the expenses that were incurred and will know the extent 
of the reimbursement we will be seeking, but our estimates total more than $1 mil- 
lion for these departments in just the first two weeks of the operation. 

• Children’s Assessment Center — This agency supported the mental health 
needs of children at the Reliant Complex. Expenses include salaries, contract 
therapists and supplies. 

• Commissioners Preeincts — Commissioner Pet .1, El Franco Lee; Commis- 
sioner Pet. 2, Sylvia Garcia; Commissioner Pet. 3, Steve Radack; and Commis- 
sioner Pet. 4, Jerry Eversole provided buses for various purposes including med- 
ical transport and taking individuals from shelters to other temporary housing. 
Pet. 1 supported various community-based shelter operations and also opened 
and operates two temporary shelters for evacuees having their own transpor- 
tation. 

• Constables — ^All Constable Precincts provided security and related services 
for shelter operations that were not at the Reliant Park Complex. 

• County Attorney, Mike Stafford — Advised various agencies and officials on 
legal matters related to the operation. 

• County Library — The library system made computers available primarily 
for Internet access for evacuees seeking assistance and locating lost relatives. 
The library also provided library services to evacuees at the Reliant Center. 

• District Clerk, Charles Bacarisse — Assisted child support activities for evac- 
uees by helping them get child support payments forwarded to the right loca- 
tion. 

• Domestic Relations — The Family Court Services Division has provided 
mental health assistance at the Reliant complex in partnership with Youth and 
Family Services. 

• Fire and Emergency Service — Provided fire protection services and fire 
prevention advice related to shelter operations. The Harris County Fire Mar- 
shal’s office was part of the operation command staff. 

• Hospital District — Our medical teams administered 10,000 tetanus shots 
and other inoculations as well as filling more than 15,000 prescriptions. The 
2,700 volunteer doctors and other medical professionals examined some 15,000 
patients in the Reliant Park Complex and another 10,000 at the George R. 
Brown Convention Center. 

• Housing and Community Development — Provided food, temporary shelter 
and related services to evacuees. 

• Information Technology Center — Provided support for computer and com- 
munications for shelter operations. 

• Juvenile Probation — 95 staff members provided services for juveniles in the 
shelter effort 

• Medical Examiner — Provided services related to deceased evacuees. 

• Office of Homeland Security and Emergency Management — Initially 
established operations and continued support service for incident command. 

• Protective Services for Children and Adults — Thirty of our clinical staff 
provided mental health and other social services at the Reliant Park Complex. 

• Public Health and Environmental Services — The Executive Director of 
HCPHES coordinated all medical operations conducted at the Reliant Park 
Complex. An additional 500 HCPHES staff performed approximately 15,000 
Katrina-related hours of service for many critical duties at the Reliant Park 
Complex around the clock. 
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• Sheriff, Tommy Thomas — Coordinated security and provided law enforce- 
ment protection for the Reliant Park Complex. 

• Social Services — Provided transportation to and from the shelters at the Re- 
liant Park Complex to the Harris County Housing Authority at Lantern Point 
for voucher applicants and then transported applicants to housing developments 
around the county. 

• Tax Assessor Collector, Paul Bettencourt — Provided personnel to the emer- 
gency management center, the County Judge’s office, the joint information cen- 
ter and other operations so service levels could be maintained. 

• Youth and Family Services Division — was a first responder to the social 
and emotional needs of Katrina victims evacuated to the Reliant Park Complex. 

The Role of the Harris County Citizen Corps 

After the September 11 terrorist attack. President Bush called upon all Americans 
to dedicate at least two years of their lives — the equivalent of 4,000 hours — in serv- 
ice to others. He launched the USA Freedom Corps initiative to inspire and enable 
all Americans to find ways to serve their community and country. The Citizen Corps 
is a component of the Freedom Corps. In August 2002, I launched the Harris Coun- 
ty Citizen Corps to create opportunities for individuals to volunteer to help their 
neighborhoods prepare for and respond to emergencies by bringing together local 
leaders, citizen volunteers, and the network of first responder organizations, such 
as fire and police departments. I believe the Citizen Corps is an integral part of our 
participation in the NRP and it allows us to respond to our own needs much quicker 
than could ever be possible under a Federal response. 

The Community Emergency Response Team (CERT) Program is a subset of the 
Citizen Corps. This program educates people about disaster preparedness and trains 
them in basic disaster response skills such as fire safety, light search and rescue, 
and disaster medical operations. Using their training, CERT members can assist 
others in their neighborhood or workplace following an event and can take a more 
active role in preparing their community. 

The program is administered by the US Department of Homeland Security as part 
of the National Response Plan for community preparedness. It was the Citizen 
Corps with some 7,000 volunteers, including more than 1,200 CERT members, that 
made our relief efforts possible. Our volunteers came from all walks of life and dis- 
ciplinary backgrounds. They were organized, trained, and had already volunteered 
collectively more than 200,000 hours of community service. 

We realized that we were going to need at least as many, if not more, volunteers 
than the number of evacuees we were going to shelter. Estimates were enormous 
not only for Harris County but for the entire State of Texas. When the initial e- 
mail was sent out to the Citizen Corps seeking volunteers at about 9:00 a.m. on Au- 
gust 31, we were overjoyed when we had 1,000 volunteers in the first hour and more 
coming in continuously. 

I can assure you that without these volunteers and tens of thousands more who 
came forward through the organization of Citizens Corps, we could not have re- 
sponded to the disaster as we did. Volunteers were organized into teams, and the 
newly recruited volunteers were given orientation upon arrival and then assign- 
ments in all areas of service to the evacuees. I am particularly proud to report that 
our citizens in Harris County acted with courage, compassion, and unity. We had 
more than 60,000 volunteers come forward, and they were absolutely essential to 
the success of this operation. 

I have spoken to many volunteers who said that they experienced something dur- 
ing this operation that brought personal rewards far beyond their expectations. 
They accomplished the near impossible with kindness and compassion in a situation 
unparalleled in anyone’s experience. In the future I envision taking our Citizen 
Corps and CERT members to the next level by organizing them within many more 
neighborhoods so they are capable of being truly the first responders to an incident, 
while they await the arrival of professional first responders. In the role of neighbor 
helping neighbor, our CERT members and Citizen Corps volunteers will be able to 
communicate with incident command regarding situation reports on the ground and 
be prepared to assist neighbors who need help. I can see the Citizen Corps volun- 
teers being able to assess the capabilities and needs of their neighbors in the event 
of a needed evacuation and being able to communicate those needs to the incident 
command to expedite evacuations more smoothly. A network like this could also pro- 
vide a head-count and location of those who refuse to evacuate. 

I urge Congress to continue to provide the funding necessary to help us further 
develop our Citizen Corps, to develop Citizen Corps in more communities around the 
country, and to provide the funding for training of CERT members. Training and 
organization will be the key to our success. I would like to invite each of you to come 
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to Harris County to see first hand how our Citizen Corps operates and to see where 
we are in our development and where we plan to be. 

The Role of the Faith Based Community 

Organized through Houston’s Second Baptist Church (www.second.org) and its 
pastor, Dr. Ed Young, an interfaith ministry made up of a dozen denominations 
came together for Operation Compassion. Collectively they organized and provided 
Red Cross training for 43,500 additional volunteers. Of these, 17,300 volunteers 
served 109,613 meals in the George R. Brown Convention Center to the evacuees 
there. They also produced nearly 90,000 personal hygiene kits. 

Another organization. Interfaith Ministries of Greater Houston, (www.imgh.org) 
has organized a program called Neighbors 2 Neighbors 
(www.neighbors2neighbors.org), where volunteers are matched with evacuees who 
have found housing. Most of these people have no transportation, don’t know their 
neighborhoods or the city, and don’t know how to get their services started. The ob- 
jective is to help them adjust to life in Harris County and their new surroundings. 

The Houston Area Pastors Council, Catholic Charities, and many other faith 
based organizations provided countless hours of service and opened their homes and 
places of worship to evacuees. This outpouring of volunteerism made it possible to 
serve evacuees at the Convention Center and to make them more comfortable as 
they worked through the process of seeking more permanent housing. This kind of 
community service through volunteerism is possible under the NRP and would be 
difficult to adequately coordinate without a coordinated local response. It may be too 
difficult to coordinate the level of volunteerism we realized in Harris County under 
a Federal response. 

Corporate Community Giving 

Many Houston area corporations, from Fortune 500 to smaller regional compa- 
nies, stepped into the forefront to support the Katrina relief effort. CenterPoint En- 
ergy provided IT support for the GRB Shelter operations, built showers for the 
George R. Brown Shelter, and helped start the transitional housing Task Force. Jim 
MacIngvale of Gallery Furniture provided the “Town Center” with recreational fa- 
cilities from the YMCA for the Reliant Park shelters as well as thousands of cans 
of baby formula and other support. Tilman J. Fertitta of Landry’s Restaurants 
loaned helicopter support to supplement Houston Police Department aerial surveys. 
Continental Airlines offered air transport to reunite families. John Nau and Silver 
Eagle Distributing Co. provided thousands of cans of water for Katrina evacuees in 
Houston and in the Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama disaster zone. 

Maintaining support for a response infrastructure is difficult for local and state 
governments. For future events, the corporate community has business continuation 
plans and resources beyond those of local governments. Emergency preparedness is 
a high priority for the Houston area today, but that commitment could fall through 
the cracks as political leadership and priorities change. A “virtual organization” 
with a sustainable response capability could be built around the corporate commu- 
nity in Harris County and the greater Houston region. Future plans should include 
these community resources. Congress should look for ways to encourage corporate 
support for community preparedness. 

Charitable Giving 

In addition to providing volunteers, faith based organizations, corporations and in- 
dividuals contributed more than $7 million to help Katrina victims. Those contribu- 
tions made it possible to provide comfort to he victims and help them begin the long 
road of recovery. Houstonians and residents of Harris County brought, literally, 
mountains of clothes to help victims and brought toys and books for children. When 
volunteers got to know the victims better, they would bring some of their favorite 
things like cookies and other favorite dishes. 

Volunteers worked endless hours to help victims find family members and get in- 
formation on the Red Cross and FEMA Debit Cards and other benefits. It was the 
volunteers and those who made contributions to Katrina victims who defined the 
character of our community, and I am overwhelmed with our spirit of caring and 
giving. 

City of Houston Mayor Bill White and I have established the Houston Katrina Re- 
lief Fund (www.houstonkatrinarelief.org) that will raise money to help evacuees and 
to transition them from shelters into the community. 

Lessons Learned — Ways to Improve the National Response Plan 
Pay for Regular Time for Reassigned Employees 

There are two strong disincentives for communities to accept evacuees that should 
be addressed and rectified. The typical disaster declaration will pay only for over- 
time for qualified first responders and other professionals. This is because the com- 
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munity where the disaster is declared would have normally paid the regular time 
of these workers and the overtime is extraordinary time caused by the disaster. In 
accommodating evacuees from another community our citizens had to forego the 
services of these qualified workers and yet pay for those services even though they 
were reassigned to serve the evacuee population. 

The Executive Director of the HCPHES demonstrated quite well what this means 
to our constituents. In a press release dated September 6, 2005 she informed the 
public that there would be delays in service while she and another 500 HCPHES 
professional staff members provided public health services to the evacuees at the 
Reliant Park Complex. She also advised the public that there would be a tempo- 
rarily reduced staff at each of our five health clinics and that she anticipated there 
would be an increased number of individuals accessing the WIC program. She 
warned that residents who utilize our public health services may experience a 
longer than normal “wait-time” while staff responded to this relief effort, and she 
asked for patience while this inconvenience lasted. 

This concern applies not only to our public health workers, but also to all of our 
employees who participated in this operation. They were reassigned from normal 
duties, and those duties went unfulfilled, yet we still have to pay for that regular 
time. For example, the Harris County Sheriffs Office incurred expenses for a little 
more than $1 million during the sheltering operation. Of that, about 80% or 
$800,000 was regular time that was paid by Harris County taxpayers even though 
these officers were not performing their regularly assigned duties. This is blatantly 
unfair to our citizens and is a serious disincentive to local governments to accept 
a request to host evacuees. 

I urge Congress and FEMA to recognize the need for an exception to existing pol- 
icy and for Congress to provide sufficient funding to pay for regular time for reas- 
signed workers. I hope that Congress and the Administration will recognize the fact 
that in this situation, Harris County’s response to Katrina, we acted more as a con- 
tractor for DHS under the National Response Plan and as such we should be fully 
compensated for our expenses in providing these services. 

Pay for Lost Revenue from Cancelled Programs at Public Facilities 

It is also a strong disincentive for local governments to use their convention cen- 
ters and other public facilities for evacuee shelters, because FEMA will not reim- 
burse for lost income. Harris County, the City of Houston, and our enterprise funds 
lost millions of dollars in revenue that is needed to meet debt service schedules. Mil- 
lions of dollars will be lost due to canceled events in the Reliant Park Complex and 
the George R. Brown Convention Center. Harris County’s convention center and 
sports venues are not supported by property or sales taxes. Our reimbursement 
schedules have been thrown off, and we may face penalties and additional interest. 
I urge Congress and FEMA to reimburse this loss of income. 

Health Care 

At over $1 billion, Harris County’s single largest budget item is health care. The 
Houston region’s health care surge capacity is at its absolute limits. Louisiana, and 
to a lesser extent Alabama and Mississippi through the Katrina evacuees, as well 
as Beaumont, Port Arthur and east Texas through their Rita evacuees, have sent 
their most medically dependent to Houston. The ability to respond to a disaster de- 
pends on a robust system — and America does not have a robust health care 
system. 

The reasons are many and the subject of another hearing, but the Harris County 
Hospital District and the health care providers of our community were stressed be- 
fore these disasters with high numbers of uninsured patients and uncompensated 
care. Some short term needs are addressed in my written remarks. In the long term, 
Katrina evacuees will continue to stress our overburdened system. A sustainable 
system to deal with long term needs and future disasters will require at least a 
statewide initiative and federal programs that support long term solutions. 

Critical Infrastructure — 

Critical infrastructure includes locally critical infrastructure, such as water, 
power, transportation and communications and nationally strategic infrastructure 
such as our refining and petrochemical complex which represents as much as 15% 
of the nation’s capacity. 

These local and national interests can coincide with each other. After Hurricane 
Rita, Baytown lost power to its water treatment and distribution system. It’s pri- 
mary power supply was struck by lightning and its backup generator caught fire. 
This problem was well on its way to being solved, but they still had only four more 
days of water supply. It turned out that the pumps for the canal supplying 12 mil- 
lion gallons of water each day to Ba 3 down had also lost their power supply in the 
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hurricane. Upon further inquiry I learned that this canal supplied 80 million gallons 
a day to the ship channel refining industries for industrial processing as well. With- 
out this process water, the refineries cannot produce gasoline for Maine, Con- 
necticut, Michigan or California. This canal also supplies drinking water to Houston 
and other cities in the Houston area. The nation was faced with a possibility of a 
severe strain on refined petroleum production and over 600,000 people were faced 
with the loss of their primary water supply because of a power outage at a single 
pumping station. The problem appears to be resolved and appropriate federal agen- 
cies including the Departments of Energy, Homeland Security and the Corp of Engi- 
neers are all engaged. But the incident reinforces the need to identify potential sin- 
gle points of failure and build redundancy into systems. It also shows why a Mem- 
ber from the east coast should care about Houston’s requests for funds for security 
and resiliency in our critical infrastructure. 

Evacuations and Transportation 

The gridlock in Texas during our evacuation in the face of Rita was unacceptable. 
My wife, Jet and our daughter, Kirby were caught in a traffic jam 20 miles long 
one hundred miles west of our home because a subcontractor did not get the memo 
to cancel a pavement overlay project. Precious hours were lost because of poor com- 
munications. The next day the construction was gone but the traffic jam was worse 
as conflicts as simple as a traffic light in a small town caused traffic to back up 
100 miles or more. 

The state plan had recently been updated and models showed that we could evac- 
uate 1.2 million people from the coastal surge areas of Galveston, Brazoria and Har- 
ris Counties within 33 hours of a hurricane’s impact. What we did not anticipate 
was an additional 1.5 million people leaving the non-surge areas well in advance 
of the mandatory evacuation order for the coast. By the time we ordered the manda- 
tory evacuation, the road system had ceased to function. 

Our medical examiner released a list of 31 people who died during the evacuation. 
Most had underlying medical conditions and it is not clear that they died as a result 
of the evacuation. However, these were the very people who most needed to evac- 
uate the area to avoid the same result we saw in Louisiana where similar tragedies 
struck entire nursing homes. Any loss of life due to the stress of traffic congestion 
is tragic and our thoughts and prayers are with these families. 

In Texas, the evacuation occurs over long distances. Dallas is 220 miles from 
Houston, Austin 170 miles and San Antonio is 200 miles away. We will learn from 
Rita and build a better evacuation plan. 

And just as a robust health care system is necessary to successfully deal with a 
massive influx of patients from areas struck by disaster, so is a robust transpor- 
tation system necessary to handle a mass evacuation. 

Louisiana’s initial evacuation prior to Hurricane Katrina reaching land went rel- 
atively smoothly, but less than half of those who needed to evacuate actually did. 
After the levees breached and evacuation entered its second phase, the faced similar 
problems to ours when the road capacity was diminished and the car count soared. 
Some evacuees from New Orleans spent 17 hours or more on busses to Houston 
after spending days on their roofs or standing on the side of the road or in the Su- 
perdome or Convention Center. Many had to stand the whole way and were sick 
from dehydration or exposure. 

Texas and the nation need support for the 1-69 corridor, 1-35 and 1-45 running 
north from our coastal areas. Governor Rick Perry’s Trans Texas Corridor to finance 
new highway and rail capacity and our High Speed Rail coalition linking the East 
Coast through Atlanta and New Orleans with Beaumont, Houston, Dallas, Austin 
and San Antonio take on a whole new significance when we look at our experiences 
with Katrina. 

Interstate-10 which crosses our state and goes into New Orleans and on to Florida 
should be a priority corridor as well. These corridors are not only important for an 
evacuation every 10 years, but are critical to the economic vitality of the nation. 
They all serve America’s 2nd largest port in terms of total tonnage in Houston and 
link America’s major economic and population centers. Transportation infrastruc- 
ture is vital to our nation’s economic health and critical to the success of the Na- 
tional Response Plan as well 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank you again for al- 
lowing me to discuss our experiences with the National Response Plan. I hope our 
experience can be helpful to other communities if they are called upon to respond 
to a disaster in this way. I hope those communities will benefit from the things that 
worked for us and that they can improve upon those things that did not. I also hope 
that Congress will not leave us out alone on the financial ledge and will be respon- 
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sive when we come back to tell you that we need reimbursement for Katrina and 
Rita related expenses. 

Mr. Poe. The county judge serves in Texas as what we would call 
the “county mayor” for Harris County, which is the fourth largest 
county in the United States. It includes Houston, Texas. 

We have also with us Sugar Land Mayor Dave Wallace. He and 
Judge Eckels were able to organize and plan the evacuation of Har- 
ris County and surrounding counties before Hurricane Rita hit and 
helped to bring about the orderly return of residents to the city 
after the hurricane passed. Over 2.5 million people evacuated from 
southeast Texas because of Rita. 

We also have with us one of my constituents. Councilman 
Audwin Samuel. He has been working with the mayor of Beau- 
mont, Mayor Goodson, and they, working together, helped to evac- 
uate the city of Beaumont. They worked with my office and FEMA 
and DOD to make sure that folks were able to get out of the city 
before Hurricane Rita hit. The city of Beaumont was very orga- 
nized, and the city of Beaumont now has started to let residents 
return to that city. 

So I am glad that both of them are here today. I am glad they 
are able to come here to talk to you about their experiences and 
explain the important role of local government in the disaster man- 
agement’s response. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman King. Thank you. Judge Poe. 

Let me again, at the outset, thank you for being here. All of us 
as Americans — no matter what part of the country we are from, we 
suffered with you. It is easy to suffer when you are thousands of 
miles away, but believe me, the hearts of America were with you. 

And also we are very thrilled, if you will, with the response of 
Texas, both of the government and the people, the way you really 
stood up and did everything that had to be done with Hurricane 
Rita. So I want to thank you for coming here today to share with 
us what you have learned, what you have done, and also what you 
have achieved and what lessons you can give us as far as the com- 
mittee is concerned as we go forward and try to resolve this issue 
of federalism. 

So unless Congresswoman Christensen has any opening state- 
ment to make, I will ask Mayor Wallace if you would go first, and 
also welcome Mayor Samuel. Mayor Wallace, who again is the 
mayor of Sugar Land, Texas, but also testifying on behalf of the 
United States Conference of Mayors. 

Chairman King. Mayor Wallace. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DAVID G. WALLACE, MAYOR, 
CITY OF SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 

Mr. Wallace. Thank you. Chairman King. As you indicated, I 
am Dave Wallace. The city of Sugar Land is in the southwest por- 
tion of the Houston region. The other gentleman testifying today is 
in the eastern portion of the city of Houston. 

And I am providing my comments here today, again, on behalf 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors as a trustee and then also cochair 
of the Homeland Security Task Force, but also as a result of some 
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comments, recent experiences on behalf of with Hurricane Katrina 
and also Hurricane Rita. 

I would like to focus on three particular areas today with my tes- 
timony. In all of these, I would like to start with the backdrop 
being the lessons learned as a result of Hurricane Allison in the 
Houston region. The entire region, the entire State, there were a 
number of lessons learned, a number of best practices that we were 
able to implement within our area, and so I do believe that we had 
a high level of preparedness. 

The first area I would like to talk about are issues on behalf of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, then move into the lessons learned 
with Hurricanes Katrina and Rita and then move into what a 
broad group of cities are working with the Houston-Galveston Area 
Council on the creation of some regional logistic centers. On behalf 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, there are four issues I would like 
to start out discussing. 

The city of Sugar Land works very closely with the State of 
Texas in the chain of command. We work very closely in the flow 
of funds coming through the State, work quite effectively in the 
State of Texas. However, on behalf of the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors, we continue to talk about enhanced direct funding, directly to 
the cities, because there are a number of cities, a number of States 
where we feel that that flow of funds can be improved. So on behalf 
of the Conference of Mayors we would like to find ways to speed 
that up. 

A second area — and we talked about this earlier this morning — 
has to do with communication. We urge Congress to make expan- 
sion of the communications spectrum for public safety a congres- 
sional priority. 

The third area deals with enhanced transportation security. The 
U.S. Conference of Mayors supports advance notification of haz- 
ardous freight rail. We recognize that the manifest information for 
what is on these trains is very sensitive. We don’t want to see that 
manifest get into the hands of terrorists. 

At the same time, there are some commercial reasons. But never- 
theless, Sugar Land is diligently working with Union Pacific to de- 
velop a pilot program for immediate disaster manifest notification. 
This notification model can be duplicated nationwide with the help 
of Congress and then other governors. 

The fourth issue is military involvement in disaster response and 
recovery. And the Federal Government does not currently provide 
911 related services, and I think the debate today is “Should they?” 

Now, the Federal Government has a tradition of involvement in 
certain disaster relief and hazardous response activities. The U.S. 
EPA, National Forest Service, Army Corps of Engineers, Coast 
Guard are the Eederal agencies that more often than not coordi- 
nate activities with State and local agencies. More recently, the 
Stafford Act has broadened the military’s role in civil support, and 
the Insurrection Act allows the President to call forth troops during 
an insurrection or civil disturbance. Both of those issues were dis- 
cussed earlier today. 

There are also events that require immediate military interven- 
tion and/or prestaging, such as weapons of mass destruction or 
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other catastrophes, such as Katrina and Rita, where it was antici- 
pated to overwhelm local and State response capabilities. 

The military can offer expertise in many areas that support dis- 
aster relief. Many of these are already included in my testimony. 
But the current legal paradigm is that the military is viewed as the 
resource of last resort deployed to restore order. 

Mayors favor a coordinated approach to deploying military and 
State assistance in response and recovery efforts. The role of first 
responders should always be filled by true first responders — the po- 
lice, the fire fighters, the EMTs in our communities. 

Rather than confer lead agency status on the military, it would 
be helpful if the process that triggered Federal assistance were im- 
proved. Some of the lessons learned — I have got a number of les- 
sons in my testimony; I am just going to cover three. One of them 
deals with the evacuation plan during Hurricane Rita. 

Again, there were a number of things that we have learned with 
Hurricane Allison. Many of those have been implemented. We can 
always continue to improve. And although the evacuation was suc- 
cessful and citizens of one of the Nation’s largest urban areas were 
moved to safety, there were some clear challenges. Many of those 
are listed in the testimony. 

Emergency plans proved inadequate for a disaster of the mag- 
nitude of Hurricane Katrina; again, we heard that this morning. 
Despite the noble efforts of FEMA, Red Cross, faith communities, 
so many different organizations, I think many people were under- 
prepared for the size and scope. 

And last, the general lessons learned: The mass evacuation and 
sheltering process that resulted from both hurricanes will provide 
a template for revision of plans for weapons of mass destruction 
and other events that may result in mass population relocation. 
Both events require seamless Federal, State and local coordination, 
and regional coordination proved invaluable in these incident expe- 
riences; and it is the regional approach that I would like to close 
with. 

This deals with the city of Sugar Land and the Houston-Gal- 
veston Area Council that have worked for the last 2 years to create 
a mechanism to enhance local first responder capabilities for nat- 
ural and terrorist disaster. A summary of this regional logistic cen- 
ter concept is included in my testimony. The idea behind the con- 
cept was to establish a mechanism that would pool the resources 
of cities to deal more effectively with first responder activities dur- 
ing a major catastrophe, in short, a prepositioning of a cache of 
equipment. 

Enhancing local first responder capabilities is necessary because 
the Federal Government cannot be expected to mount a substantial 
emergency response for a period of 72 to 120 hours after a natural 
disaster of the magnitude of Katrina, Rita or a weapon of mass de- 
struction. This critical logistic capacity gap could be fulfilled by this 
regional logistic center, developed and managed under local author- 
ity. 

The House and Senate Homeland Security Appropriations Com- 
mittees recently stated support for the idea in their conference 
committee report that, in part, I would like to read. It stated that 
“The conferees encourage ODP to review the use of logistic centers 
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to consolidate State and local assets, provide life cycle management 
and allow for rapid deployment during an incident and allow for 
the sharing of inventories across jurisdiction. We urge Congress to 
encourage the Office of Domestic Preparedness to proceed without 
delay the concept and use of logistic centers. We also urge Congress 
to provide the funding this year for a demonstration program to es- 
tablish and make operable a regional logistics center in the United 
States.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be here. I have pro- 
vided a complete summary of the testimony that I have given and 
I have submitted that for the record. Thank you. 

Chairman King. Thank you Mayor Wallace. Without objection 
your full statement will be made part of the record. 

[The statement of Mr. Wallace follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. David G. Wallace 

Chairman King, Ranking Member Thompson and Committee Members, I want to 
thank you for allowing me to submit written testimony. I am David G. Wallace, 
Mayor of Sugar Land, Texas. Sugar Land is a city of 71,000 people within our city 
limits, and a further 45,000 people within Sugar Land’s Extraterritorial Jurisdic- 
tion, situated in the southwest portion of the Houston-Galveston area. 

My written comments cover three areas of concern about emergency preparedness, 
response and disaster recovery. These comments originate from my recent experi- 
ence with hurricanes Katrina and Rita and events in Sugar Land, as well as from 
my experience serving as Co-Chairman of The U.S. Conference of Mayors Homeland 
Security Task Force. 

The Conference of Mayors will be holding a special meeting of Mayors and local 
emergency management personnel the week of October 24, 2005 to share recent dis- 
aster response experiences and further refine our thoughts on emergency response 
policy and the federal-state-local intergovernmental partnership. 

These written comments delivered this morning will be focused on three key areas 
of disaster event concerns: 

1. Emergency response and management issues and priorities identified by The 
U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

2. Key “lessons-learned” at the local government level from the Katrina and 
Rita natural disaster events. 

3. What a broad group of cities/counties are doing in conjunction with the Hous- 
ton-Galveston Area Council (H-GAC) to establish and implement a Regional Lo- 
gistics Center (RLC) to build local capacity to deal effectively with the imme- 
diate needs of a community following natural or terrorist disasters. 

EMERGENCY RESPONSE AND MANAGEMENT ISSUES AND PRIORITIES 
BEING DEVELOPED BY THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors identified a number of first responder issues that 
are critical to local government. Four of the most important issues are discussed 
herein. 

1. First Responder Funding — A Better Distribution System is Needed: Since 
the early days after September 11, 2001, the nation’s mayors have expressed serious concern with the sys- 
tem for coordinating preparedness and response to both acts of terrorism and natural disasters. 

Many mayors have positive working relationships with state and federal partners, 
as I do, but there was a real concern from the beginning that a complex, federal 
distribution system which involved various approval levels for first responder re- 
sources and training would be slow and result in serious delays in funding reaching 
high-threat, high-risk population areas. 

Unfortunately, the many surveys our organization conducted proved this to be the 
case. Time and time again, our surveys showed that money was not reaching our 
cities quickly. Federal restrictions and rules made it very difficult to spend on what 
was needed most, such as limitations on the use of overtime. 

By raising concern on this issue through the release of our studies, we were able 
to get the support from President Bush and former Secretary Ridge to examine why 
money was “stuck” in many states. The special Department of Homeland Security 
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task force created to work on this effort came up with a number of meaningful rec- 
ommendations, some of which, like a waiver from the Cash Management Act, have 
been implemented for new funding, although not for previously appropriated fund- 
ing. 

But major changes to the current system still have not been implemented. I know 
that this Committee has been very concerned with the issue of the first responder 
funding and has been championing a number of changes to the program, including 
more regionalization of efforts. The U.S. Conference of Mayors has continued to sup- 
port the concept of direct funding, and we would like to make the following rec- 
ommendations : 

• Congress should ensure the restrictions and rules that govern the distribution 
and use of federal homeland security funds, such as limiting the use of funds 
for overtime, do not adversely affect the ability of cities and local areas to pro- 
tect citizens. 

• Authorizing legislation should ensure that the waiver of the Cash Manage- 
ment Act, that has been approved by Congress for fiscal years 2005 and 2006, 
is made permanent, and made retroactive for fiscal years prior to 2005 

• Congress should work with the Conference of Mayors to make other refine- 
ments needed to the first responder program 

2. Communications Spectrum for Public Safety: local government continues to identity 
the limited access to communications spectrum as a major impediment to effective first responder interoper- 
ability and public safety efforts. 

• We urge Congress to make expansion of the communications spectrum for 
public safety a Congressional priority 

• Congress can support local first responders by passing legislation to establish 
a firm date for the transition of analog broadcast to digital — hopefully by no 
later than December 31, 2006 

• This is needed to avoid the dangerous congestion on existing voice channels 
that we experience today 

• It is essential to have this public safety access to enable deployment of ad- 
vanced mobile technologies such as images and video to police and fire fighters 
in the field 

3. Enhanced Transportation Security: This is an area characterized more by neglect than 
the development of thoughtful policy. 

• The recently adopted Homeland Security Appropriations bill includes only 
$150 million to protect a transportation system that generated over 9.6 billion 
trips in 2004 

• Similarly, the potential for disaster with commercial rail freight is substantial 

• Sugar Land joined many Mayors in discussions concerning public safety 
and rail freight 

• The U.S. Conference of Mayors supports advance notification for haz- 
ardous freight rail. Mayors recognize that there are sensitive issues that 
need to be addressed, such as concern that terrorists might also mistakenly 
gain access to such information, and the freight rail carriers are apprehen- 
sive about sharing their client’s proprietary commercial information. We 
want to work with Congress and the Administration to address these issues 
so a system of advance notification can be implemented 

• Sugar Land is diligently working with the rail companies to develop a Pilot 
Program for Immediate Disaster/Manifest Notification 

• The process is such that if a derailment occurs in Sugar Land, a single phone 
call from our EOC/First Responders to the Dispatch Department for Union Pa- 
cific in Omaha, Nebraska would trigger an immediate and comprehensive mani- 
fest, by rail car number, to all the first responders dealing with the situation 

• This notification model can be duplicated nation-wide with help from Con- 
gress and the Governors 

4. Military Involvement in Disaster Response and Recovery: The federal govern- 
rrent, and more specifically the Department of Defense and the armed forces, does not currently provide 
9-1-1 related services, but should it? And, should federal authorities be given broader authority to be des- 
ignated the lead agency in disaster response activities? 

The federal government has a tradition of involvement in certain disaster relief 
and hazardous response activities. To name a few, for example, the US EPA is the 
lead federal agency for hazardous and toxic substance response and clean-up. The 
National Forest Service has traditionally been the agency that addresses cata- 
strophic forest fires. The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers often participates in flood 
control activities at the local level. The U.S. Coast Guard has direct jurisdiction over 
disasters in ports and harbors. The federal agencies, in some of these circumstances. 
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takes a lead role but more often than not, coordinates activities with state and local 
government agencies. 

The use of military armed forces to support civilian response, however, is condi- 
tioned by certain legal restrictions that define their possible activities. The military 
is precluded, except under certain circumstances, from conducting law enforcement 
operations in civilian setting under the Posse Comitatus Act. Posse Comitatus 
means “power of the county,” and is derived from the old west days of the sheriff 
having authority to raise a posse to pursue outlaws. 

More recently, the Stafford Act has broadened the military’s role in civil support. 

Under the Stafford Act, the military may engage in: 

• Debris removal and road clearance 

• Search and rescue (EMS) 

• Sheltering and feeding 

• Public information 

• Providing advice to local government on disaster and health/safety issues 

Under the Stafford Act the military may not engage in: 

• Traffic control 

• Security at non-federal facilities 

• Patrolling civilian neighborhoods except to provide humanitarian relief 

The Stafford Act requires the local government to make an assessment and dec- 
laration that local resources have been overwhelmed. The state must then make an 
assessment that state resources have been overwhelmed. The federal government 
may then take action and send resources. This time consuming process is frequently 
circumvented and informal calls are placed to state and federal agencies to activate 
resources while the declarations are processed. 

The Insurrection Act allows the President to call forth troops during an insurrec- 
tion or civil disturbance. The Department of Defense Directive 3025.12, Military As- 
sistance for Civilian Disturbances, permits the military to intercede in local events 
without a Presidential Order. The Directive may be invoked if duly constituted au- 
thorities are unable to control the situation and circumstances preclude obtaining 
a Presidential Order, and the military action will prevent human suffering, save 
lives and/or mitigate great property damage. 

There are events of a certain nature that require immediate military intervention 
and/or pre-staging. For example: 

• The detonation of a nuclear device, such as a suitcase nuclear device, would 
be expected to render the local and state government incapable of mounting 
adequate disaster response 

• Widespread biological attack or disease outbreak would require national com- 
mand and control measures be implemented 

• Mega catastrophes such as Katrina and Rita that could be reasonably antici- 
pated to overwhelm local and state response capabilities 

The military can offer expertise in many areas that support disaster relief: 

• Ability to mobilize large numbers of self-sufficient personnel 

• Advanced logistical operations support 

• Experience with command and control methodologies just now being imple- 
mented at the local level via NIMs 

• Capability to provide mass feeding, water, shelters and other support to dis- 
aster victims 

• Easily move across political boundaries 

• Provide specialized equipment and trained personnel to address incidents in- 
volving chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and explosive (CBRNE) 
agents 

• Re-establish critical infrastructure including communications and mass care 

The military does not routinely provide the following response and relief efforts: 

• Urban search and rescue 

• Firefighting 

• Civilian law enforcement duties (e.g., patrols, arrest, seizure) 

The military’s primary role is the provision of national defense and security. 
There is a natural question that arises — what impact would deplojnnent of forces 
to overseas conflicts have on their availability to support disaster response. Further- 
more, if local/state disaster response plans rely too heavily on the military does their 
mobilization for defense and national security leave local and state emergency plans 
vulnerable? It should be pointed out that terrorist DO NOT act at a time and place 
that is convenient to our national security. For example, if our military has re- 
sources deployed in foreign land fighting a war on terrorism, and a natural disaster 
occurs in the domestic USA that requires a significant deployment of military per- 
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sonnel and equipment, one should be prepared for a terrorist to plan an attack on 
assets in a more geographically vulnerable and less protected area. 

The current legal paradigm is that the military is viewed as the “resource of last 
resort” deployed to restore order. Because of the sheer magnitude of the hurricane 
events recently experienced, and because acts of terrorism may spring up during or 
in the wake of such natural disasters, it is natural that there is a discussion about 
the military in disaster response. 

Mayors favor a coordinated approach to deploying military and state assistance 
in response and recovery efforts. The role of first responder should always be filled 
by true first responders — the police, fire fighters, and EMTs in our communities. 
Rather than confer lead agency status on the military it would be helpful if the 
processes that trigger federal assistance were improved. 

Virtually every municipality has entered into “mutual aid” or “inter-local” agree- 
ments for first responder activities, debris removal, etc. However, as was seen with 
hurricanes Katrina and Rita, such agreements were rendered useless as ALL mu- 
nicipalities in the respective target region required full deployment of their per- 
sonnel and assets. What should be explored is the ability of municipalities to enter 
into such “mutual aid” agreements with other cities/metro areas with geographic 
dispersion to enable regions to provide “real time” assistance and aid to the target 
region. 

Under the leadership of the co-chairman if the Homeland Security Task Force of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, Baltimore mayor Martin O’Malley is looking to for- 
malize “inter-metropolitan” agreements with many of our member mayors and their 
cities. The U.S. Conference of Mayors is currently researching the benefits and 
logistical/legal issues surrounding such “inter-metropolitan” agreements. Neverthe- 
less, a rough draft of the pertinent language of such agreement can be found at- 
tached hereto in Exhibit “A.” 

Clearly, the military should always be focused on fighting wars and winning 
peace. And the primary focus of Congress should be to help local first responders 
develop military like logistics capabilities to address the immediate needs of both 
natural and man-made disasters. 

KEY “LESSONS-LEARNED” AT THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT LEVEL FROM 
THE KATRINA AND RITA NATURAL DISASTER EVENTS 

The second area of testimony is derived from first-hand experience involving evac- 
uation efforts related to hurricane Rita, and relief efforts for hurricane Katrina 
evacuees in the Houston-Sugar Land area. 

1. Reverse Nine-One-One: Communicating with the Public During Hurri- 
cane Rita: Reverse nine-one-one is, simply stated, instead of citizens calling in to report an emergency, 
local government sends calls out to the citizens. In the case of hurricane Rita, Sugar Land arranged to 
have its contract 9-1-1 auto-dialer service send a taped message to its residents to encourage evacuation 
for those having medical or physical disabilities/impairments. This turned out to be not only partially effec- 
tive, but also counterproductive to some extent. 

• It was determined that the contract “Reverse 9-1-1” service provider was also 
used by numerous cities, counties, etc. in the H-GAC area 

• The auto-dialer services were inundated by a myriad of city and county agen- 
cies sending similar messages 

• The queue of calls was so long that when Sugar Land placed its 12:00 Noon 
order for the call, it fell behind over 750,000 other “reverse 9-1-1” calls, and the 
“emergency message” was not received by our residents until 8:00 to 9:00 PM, 
a full eight to nine hours later 

• Inasmuch as the weather patterns adjusted materially during such an eight 
to nine hours period, it is counter-productive to have the auto-dialer message 
sent out after the decision is made to halt the evacuation encouragement, and 
to suggest residents to shelter-in-place 

• Now the obvious response to this dilemma is to contract with numerous auto- 
dialer services to increase the rate of calls per minute. 

2. Limited Evacuation Transportation Service Provider Capacity- Hurri- 
cane Rita: Many hospitals, nursing homes, hospices and other health care institutions housing or treat- 
ing disabled patients have established oontraets with emergency evacuation transportation service providers. 
Yet, many of these institutions found themselves waiting for services that came late or did not come at 
all. 

• When the list of emergency transportation service providers was examined it 
became clear that the overall list was relatively limited in the immediate region 
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• It also became clear that the service providers had sufficient vehicles and per- 
sonnel for limited evacuations, yet were “oversubscribed” in the case of a major 
disaster event where several institutions would be affected 

• The lesson-learned is to educate institutional consumers about contracting ar- 
rangements that go beyond the small-scale local evacuation need situations and 
ensure redundant capabilities 

• Where institutions are responsible for evacuating clients or patients, they 
should ask service providers to disclose their other client demands in a large- 
scale disaster event 

3. Evacuation Plan Lacking in Hurricane Rita: Ihe decision to evaouate residents 
when hurricane Rita was about to hit land in the Texas gulf area was made by local governments, who 
have the responsibility for deciding what is best for their jurisdietions, and was led by Houston/Harris Coun- 
ty. Although the evacuation was successful and the citizens ot one of the nation’s largest urban areas 
were moved to safety, there were some clear challenges. 

• The regional evacuation plan had not been fully adopted by all affected local 
jurisdictions. 

• Police in small towns along the evacuation route were not as coordinated as 
possible in order to move traffic through their jurisdictions (i.e., a red light in 
Giddings, TX literally backed-up traffic to Brenham, TX.) 

• Construction on major highway routes caused immediate traffic problems 

• There were shortages of food, water and fuel supply on major evacuation 
routes. 

• These were all very important lessons learned in Texas from the Hurricane 
Rita evacuation, and I am confident these lessons will lead to immediate im- 
provements in our ability to evacuate citizens during an emergency. 

4. Media Coverage and Public Perception Exaeerbated the Situation: local 
government often relies on the media to help in emergency situations, but in the case of hurricanes Katrina 
and Rita, the massive media coverage ended up confusing the public. 

• Recent video and print media images of devastation along the Gulf Coast 
fueled the public’s perception of danger, resulting in an urge to flee the region 
ahead of the storm. This resulted in evacuation of areas in the region that are 
not normally required to evacuate during a hurricane 

• The media coverage presented dramatic predictions of widespread destruction 
resulting from a Category 5 hurricane thereby reinforcing the public’s urge to 
flee 

• Future calls for evacuation are likely to be met with skepticism and reluc- 
tance on the part of the public 

• The lesson-learned is that local government should re-evaluate the regional 
evacuation plan and continue to develop and improve a coordinated public edu- 
cation plan to ease public concern over the evacuation process 

5. Hurricane Response and Reeovery Issues — Hurrieane Katrina: The state of 
Texas, in its efforts to provide care and compassion to its Gulf Coast Neighbors, offered to accept hurricane 
Katrina evacuees. Because of the emergency, “life saving" requirements, state and local officials were 
forced to make many decisions based on out-dated or incomplete information from federal partners, includ- 
ing FEMA, as well as the Red Cross. With better information, we could have adequately assessed the impact 
a sudden influx of people would have on local governments. 

• Inaccurate or insufficient information lead to adjustments in the normal pro- 
curement process, which may result in an inability of municipalities to obtain 
reimbursement for response, care and recovery expenditures 

• This may affect local government budgets and liquidity, and could adversely 
affect the business economics of vendors who came to the aid of the evacuees 

• If this is not dealt with fairly, and if new policies and procedures are not 
adopted to reflect such situations, then it may have a chilling affect on munic- 
ipal mutual aid and disaster response efforts in the future. 

6. Emergency Plans Proved Inadequate for a Disaster of the Magnitude of 
Hurricane Katrina: The events surrounding Katrina overwhelmed affected local governments, states 
and federal response agencies. 

• Notwithstanding the required time frames to mobilize personnel and equip- 
ment, FEMA appeared to be under-prepared for an incident of this magnitude 

• The Red Cross was overwhelmed with requests for shelters and could not 
staff or operate the number of shelters required in outlying areas 

• The efforts of good Samaritans (faith communities, service organizations, and 
other groups) were key to supporting evacuee needs. However, at times the ef- 
fort was fragmented and lacked coordination 

• The lesson-learned was that disasters of great magnitude quickly overwhelm 
affected local governments, states and federal response agencies. Emergency 
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plans and various assumptions contained in those plans must be examined for 
accuracy, adequacy, and be modified to address disasters of great magnitude. 

7. General Lessons-Learned from the Hurrieane Katrina and Rita Inci- 
dents: The mass evacuation and sheltering process that resulted from both hurricanes will provide a 
template for revision of plans needed to address bioterrorism, radiological dispersal devices, nuclear, and 
other events that may result in mass population relocation. Both events required seamless federal, state 
and local coordination. Regional ooordination proved invaluable in these inoident experienoes. Working with 
the state, the region should move forward with the development and adoption of regional based emergency 
response plans. In fact, the state of Texas has performed such research and has previously developed a 
regional proposed plan for deployment of personnel and equipment in twelve pre-selected regions of the 
state (See Exhibit “B”). 

THE HOUSTON-GALVESTON AREA COUNCIL— REGIONAL LOGISTICS 

CENTER (RLC) MODEL: BUILDING LOCAL CAPACITY TO DEAL 

EFFECTIVELY WITH NATURAL AND TERRORIST DISASTERS 

Sugar Land and the Houston-Galveston Area Council (H-GAC) communities have 
worked for the last two years on developing a mechanism to enhance local first re- 
sponder capabilities for natural and terrorist disaster events. The mechanism is re- 
ferred to as a Regional Logistics Center (RLC). The H-GAC communities adopted 
a resolution in 2004 (See Exhibit “C” for the unanimously H-GAC Board approved 
concept) to support the establishment of an “all-hazards” logistics center that would 
service the region in a disaster event. Sugar Land and H-GAC convened a locaV 
regional government Summit in October 2004 to further develop the concept, and 
it garnered considerable political support. 

The idea behind the concept was to establish a mechanism that would pool the 
resources of cities to deal more effectively with first responder activities during a 
major catastrophe. While individual communities are adding to their disaster sup- 
plies and equipment inventories with homeland security federal financial assistance 
granted from Washington through the states, the scattered state of supplies and 
equipment, as well as the lack of military-like logistics support make their coordi- 
nated application less likely to be efficient and effective in the event of a major dis- 
aster. The RLC approach remedies that shortcoming by pooling some of those emer- 
gency response resources coupled with professional grade logistics management to 
a pre-positioned cache of equipment that is maintained and managed for a response 
ready deployment. 

Enhancing local first responder capabilities is necessary because the federal gov- 
ernment can not be expected to mount a substantial emergency response for a pe- 
riod of 72 to 120 hours after a natural disaster of the magnitude of hurricanes 
Katrina and Rita, or in a WMD event where there is no warning. This is called the 
Critical Logistics Capacity Gap” period. This response Gap manifests itself in the time it 
takes to stage, transport and distribute life support commodities from sources outside the region. In the 
case of man-made terrorism events, this Gap extends to time required to assess the type of critical and 
sophisticated equipment needed for the identification, suppression and remediation. 

This Critical Logistics Capacity Gap could be fulfilled by Regional logistics Centers devel- 
oped and managed under local authority. An RLC or multiple RLCs would provide the metro region with 
the first responder supplies and equipment necessary to help the general population experiencing a major 
disaster during that critical 72 to 120 hours until state and federal relief can arrive on the scene to aug- 
ment and replenish the local resources. The RLCs would continue to provide support for first responders 
during the post incident recovery period after state and federal aid arrives at the incident scene. 

The House and Senate Homeland Security Appropriations Committees recently 
stated support for the idea in their conference committee report. “The conferees 
note that there is no real-time exchange of information at the regional or 
interstate levels regarding equipment and supplies inventory, readiness, or 
the compatibility of equipment. The conferees encourage ODP to review the 
use of logistics centers to consolidate State and local assets, provide life- 
cycle management and maintenance of equipment, allow for easy identifica- 
tion and rapid deployment during an incident, and allow for the sharing of 
inventories across jurisdictions. ” 

We urge Congress to encourage the Office for Domestic Preparedness in the 
Homeland Security Department to proceed without delay in reviewing the value and 
use of logistics centers. We also urge Congress to provide funding this year for a 
demonstration program to establish and make operable a number of Regional Logis- 
tics Centers in the Untied States. 
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EXHIBIT “A” 

MUTUAL AID AGREEMENT 

WHEREAS, the cities of and (collec- 

tively the “parties”) recognize the value and the potential need of assisting each 
other in the event of some emergency, and each city has personnel, equipment, and 
resources that could assist the other in an emergency, 

NOW, THEREFORE, the parties agree as follows this day of 

, 2005: 

1. In the event of an emergency as declared by the Mayor of one of the cities that 
is a party to this agreement, and upon the request of the Mayor of that city, the 
Mayor of the other city commits to send forthwith and without delay such public 
safety (fire and police), public works, transportation, and other personnel, equip- 
ment, and resources as may be of assistance to the city confronting an emergency. 
This obligation to provide assistance shall be subject to the right of any city sending 
resources to withhold resources to the extent necessary to provide reasonable protec- 
tion for the safety and protection of its citizens. 

2. The city sending personnel, equipment, and resources to respond to an emer- 
gency in the other city agrees to bear the cost of its action pending the execution 
of any necessary contracts or other documents to seek reimbursement from any 
agency of the federal or state governments, including, without limitation, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Administration, or any similar or counterpart state 
emergency management agency. The parties shall work together closely and coop- 
eratively to obtain any federal or state reimbursement that may be available. In the 
event that reimbursement for some or all provided services is unavailable, the city 
sending personnel, equipment, and resources shall be entitled to request reimburse- 
ment from the other city and that city shall make a good faith effort to provide in 
a timely fashion reimbursement for all unreimbursed expenses. 

3. All personnel, equipment, and resources made available to a city confronting 
an emergency shall, while in the city confronting an emergency, operate under the 
command, control, and supervision of the appropriate responsible officials in the city 
confronting the emergency. 

4. Within 45 (forty-five) days of the parties’ execution of this mutual aid agree- 
ment, each city shall, to the extent necessary, modify or amend its respective emer- 
gency management plans to reflect the obligations set forth in this agreement. 

EXHIBIT “B” 

EXCERPT FROM STATE OF TEXAS REGIONAL INCIDENT MANAGEMENT TEAMS PRESENTATION TO THE 
GOVERNOR DIVISION OF EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 

Office of the Governor 

Synopsis: Establish Regional Incident Management Teams (IMT’s) to assist with command and control 
of large-scale terrorist attacks and/or natural/man-made disasters. The IMT's will be comprised of fire, EMS, 
law enforcement, public works and public health professionals from mulfiple jurisdictions. Each team should 
have a minimum of 42 members for triple redundancy for each of fhe 14 posifions. 

Summary: Establishing Regional (Type III) Incident Management Teams (IMT's) will provide a cadre of 
highly framed, qualified, and experienced incidenf command officers and staff fo support and complement 
the existing jurisdictional command staff during significanf and long-ferm incidenfs. The IMT concepf is 
applicable for managing any Type of chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, or explosive (CBRNE) ferrorist 
atfack. This inifiative is based on an “all-hazards” and unified command approach. As an added value, 
fhe regional IMT’s can provide command and control at natural and/or man-made disasters such as severe 
weather events (hurricane, floods, tornados, etc.), hazardous materials releases, civil unrest, public health 
emergencies, etc. The IMT concept is a national model and is utilized extensively for command and control 
of large-scale incidents under NIMS and Presidential Directive HSPD-5. 

The Regional IMT’s will be multi-disciplinary team comprised of approximately 42 
members from fire, emergency medical services, law enforcement, public works and 
public health professionals from the participating regional jurisdictions. This 42 per- 
son team allows for three deep in each of the 14 critical team positions. Each team 
member will be trained and certified in command and general staff or support posi- 
tions. Regional IMT’s can be activated for local response through existing mutual 
aid agreements or by the DPS Disaster District Chairman. A full staffed team will 
entail approximately 14 positions (see slide). Individual Team staffing may vary as 
needed based on specific incident requirement. 
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EXHIBIT “C” 

REGIONAL LOGISTICS CENTER CONCEPT (AS PRESENTED IN SEPTEMBER, 2004) 

The H-GAC region, through the leadership and cooperation of its local elected of- 
ficials and first responder agencies, has made dramatic progress in enhancing home- 
land security preparedness, and the ability to respond to other hazards. Additional 
resources will continue to enhance local and regional capabilities. All Texas local ju- 
risdictions continue to benefit from the Governor’s initiative and focus on homeland 
security, and an all hazards approach. 

These outstanding efforts and capabilities equip the region to meet many emer- 
gency response challenges. Some challenges, however, are inherently beyond the 
scope of even the best coordinated local efforts. Among those could be: a 9/11 mag- 
nitude terrorism event, multiple category 4 storms such as those that occurred in 
Florida, a major event in a remote location. Events of this type might quickly ex- 
haust local resources, not only for specialized response equipment, but even for such 
common items as shovels or gloves. 

Critical supply needs for an unusually large or extreme emergency response event 
can be addressed through an Emergency Preparedness and Response Logistics Cen- 
ter, a ready store of equipment available if and when local stocks are in danger of 
being exhausted. Because the timing of a major event is unknown, as is the location, 
a public/private partnership could be developed to take advantage of capabilities al- 
ready in existence in the military supply sector, and possibly access innovative fi- 
nancing, if necessary. 

Among the types of equipment that could be stocked in quantity at a logistics cen- 
ter are: 

• Specialized detection and metering equipment for radioactive and biological 
hazards. This equipment is expensive to acquire in quantity and must be cali- 
brated and maintained. 

• Decontamination equipment and supplies in quantities for hundreds or thou- 
sands of persons. 

• Highly specialized and expensive equipment. 

• Basic tools and equipment to augment local resources and quickly replace 
local stocks as exhausted. 

The inventory of the prototype logistics center would be determined collabo- 
ratively through the efforts of appropriate officials of the Department of Homeland 
Security, State of Texas, local first responders and emergency managers. A process 
would be developed to allow agencies to quickly access logistics center stocks as 
needed. 

Next Steps 

• Obtain broad local government support for concept. 

• Develop support from State of Texas and Department of Homeland Security. 

• Request designated Federal authorization and appropriations. 

• Detail local plans and processes. 

Chairman King. And now Mayor Samuel, who is testifying not 
just on hehalf of the city of Beaumont, but also on behalf of The 
National League of Cities. 

Mayor Samuel? 

STATEMENT OF HON. AUDWIN M. SAMUEL, MAYOR PRO TEM, 
CITY OF BEAUMONT, TEXAS 

Mr. Samuel. Thank you. Chairman King, Ranking Member 
Thompson and members of the House Committee on Homeland Se- 
curity for this opportunity to speak to you today. 

I am Audwin Samuel, Councilmember and Mayor Pro Tern of the 
city of Beaumont, Texas. I am pleased to testify on behalf of The 
National League of Cities. 

Our policy at The National League of Cities states that the local 
governments are the first levels of government to respond to most 
disasters and emergencies and must be regarded as the focal point 
of all disaster mitigation and recovery activities. Seamless integra- 
tion with all levels of government is critical to prepare, respond 
and recover from natural or terrorist disaster. 
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Beaumont, Texas, was exemplary in its planning and response to 
Hurricane Rita because there was a clear understanding of who 
was responsible, who had the authority to direct whom to do what. 
What Beaumont did correctly to evacuate over 300,000 individuals 
from our area, without the loss of life, was, we had plans under 
way for at least 4 days before Hurricane Rita made landfall. There 
were regular telephone conferences with key decision makers as 
well as Governor Perry’s office at least three times per day prior 
to the storm, during the storm and after the storm. 

Our command system went into effect with the county judge as 
the designated command chief. Affected industries were provided 
regular updates. A positive public-private sector relationship was 
critical. 

Entergy, the local utility company, provided necessary space for 
the repositioned command center when the storm veered on a more 
direct path toward Beaumont. They helped to provide generators 
when the Federal bureaucratic red tape frustrated our local offi- 
cials. 

We had to consider the timing, the speed, the strength and the 
path of the storm, the evacuation of the special needs populations, 
the volume of traffic that we expected, and the unavailability of in- 
land shelters already filled with evacuees from Katrina. 

Despite our careful planning, there were problems with our 
emergency communications systems. Local police, with their per- 
sonal knowledge of our geographic layout of the city and the back 
roads had to be paired with other law enforcement agencies to 
serve as communication conduits to the State and other officials. 

Local and State first responders performed search and rescue of 
the community while the Federal officials established their staging 
site at Ford Park, which contained ice trucks, generators and other 
amenities. The city officials were upset to learn that the Federal 
officials at the staging site could not release the generators nec- 
essary to power up our city or the ice trucks to provide to our citi- 
zens until Washington approved the assessment process. In reply, 
our county judge made an executive decision to expend over 
$500,000 for generators. 

It became clear after the storm, that local authority was 
marginalized by the requirements out of Washington, not our re- 
gional command system or the Federal officials on the ground. 

Local governments must be prepared to be on their own for the 
first 48 to 72 hours before Federal assistance arrives to assist with 
a catastrophic event. Equally important, we need not a national, 
but a Federal homeland security response to catastrophic disasters. 

Here are seven National League of Cities recommendations to es- 
tablish an effective, intergovernmental preparedness and response 
plan: 

One, Federal and State emergency management officials must 
work closely with and directly involve local officials in key decisions 
affecting Homeland Security, disaster preparedness, and response; 

Two, there must be adequate funding for local emergency pre- 
paredness, disaster planning, technical and regional training to 
allow the cities to tailor planning to the special circumstances and 
needs of their area; 
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Third, Congress should adhere to the promise that was made in 
1997 to set Decemberl, 2006, as a date certain for the broadcasters 
to vacate the spectrum by passing the Homeland Emergency Re- 
sponse Operations Act, H.R. 1646, which legislation is sponsored by 
Representatives Weldon and Harman, both esteemed members of 
this committee; 

Fourth, the Federal Government must also share information 
with local governments without jeopardizing national security. We 
should collect the data on the effects of disaster and the lessons 
learned from Katrina and Rita, then disseminate that analysis to 
aid State and local disaster related efforts; 

Fifth, the Federal Government should also provide assistance to 
State and local governments to help them conduct annual hazard 
and risk assessments to determine the vulnerability of particular 
areas or structures to disasters or terrorist acts based on historical 
and intelligence information. A unified, uniform emergency warn- 
ing system should be developed to ensure that as people travel 
throughout the Nation, they will be informed of existing emer- 
gencies and advised how to respond; and 

Number seven and lastly, local governments should be supported 
in their efforts to encourage the public-private sectors to retrofit ex- 
isting structures to reduce future losses from natural disasters, to 
locate new constructions outside of high-risk areas such as flood 
plains, coastal areas or near earthquake faults. 

In conclusion. Homeland Security is about relationships. Wheth- 
er we are talking about responding to hurricanes or fires or the 
work of terrorists, clear delineation of responsibilities and trust are 
critical to deploying the response and recovery plan. Intergovern- 
mental coordination will improve the preparedness and response to 
disasters and thereby mitigate the losses incurred, thus helping to 
maintain viable communities and an economically sound Nation. 

When we have a truly organized system to respond to emer- 
gencies, the Nation will realize a natural disaster does not have to 
be a national disaster. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before this committee. 
May God bless each one of you, this committee and our great Na- 
tion. 

[The statement of Mr. Samuel follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mayor Pro Tem Audwin M. Samuel 

Thank you, Chairman King, Ranking Member Thompson and members of the 
House Committee on Homeland Security for the opportunity to speak with you 
today. I am Audwin M. Samuel, Councilmember and Mayor pro tem of Beaumont, 
Texas. I am pleased to testify on behalf of the National League of Cities on “Fed- 
eralism and Natural Disaster Response: Examining the Roles of Local, State, and 
Federal Agencies.” My remarks are based on my service as the Vice-chair of the 
Public Safety and Crime Prevention Policy and Advocacy Committee of the National 
League of Cities. Most importantly, I am also relying on my seventeen years as a 
council member in Beaumont, Texas — my beautiful city which recently experienced 
the fury of Hurricane Rita. 

The National League of Cities is the nation’s oldest and largest association rep- 
resenting municipal interests before the federal government — representing more 
than 136,000 locally elected officials in more than 18,000 cities of all sizes. Our larg- 
est member is New York City, NY with a population of 8 million and our smallest 
member is Vernon, CA with a population of 91. As the representative of the nation’s 
local leaders, the National League of Cities has a vital interest in clarifying the 
roles and responsibilities of local government and how the federal policies impact 
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the stability of municipalities and their ability to deliver key services to America’s 
citizens and residents. 

Beaumont, Hurricane Rita, and Intergovernmental Relationships: 

The National League of Cities (NLC) has adopted policy which states that “local 
governments are the first level of government to respond to most disasters and 
emergencies and must be regarded as the focal point of all disaster mitigation and 
recovery activities.” (2005 National Municipal Policy,^ § 6.01(A)) The highest priority 
of all levels of government in addressing disaster and terrorism issues should be 
prevention and mitigation. Mitigation saves lives and reduces injuries; reduces eco- 
nomic losses; maintains and protects critical infrastructure; and reduces the liability 
borne by local governments and elected officials. 

All in all, seamless integration with all levels of government is critical to prepare, 
respond, and recover from natural and terrorist disasters. The two most important 
questions that must be understood are: 

( 1) Who is responsible for homeland security — whether natural or man-made? 

(2) Who has authority to tell whom to do what? 

Members of the Committee, Beaumont, TX was exemplary in its planning and re- 
sponse to Hurricane Rita because there was a clear understanding of who was re- 
sponsible and who had authority. Plans were underway at least four days before 
Hurricane Rita made landfall in my city. As Mayor pro tern, I was among the city 
and county officials who joined Governor Perry’s office on regularly scheduled tele- 
phone conferences to discuss our incident management system. As the storm neared 
and a hurricane watch turned into a hurricane warning, the command system went 
into effect within the region. Specifically, the county judge, the designated command 
chief, took the helm and all the regional officials began to communicate and share 
their plans. 

There were three telephone conferences per day at 10:00 a.m., 3:00 p.m., and 
10:00 p.m. as of Tuesday before the storm. The regularly scheduled phone calls of- 
fered an excellent opportunity for everyone to familiarize themselves with the key 
decision makers — which included the surrounding mayors, county judge, state offi- 
cials, Coast Guard, and the principle first responders. The command team received 
updates regarding the storm’s track and intensity, estimated time for landfall, and 
the location for the pre-positioning of the necessary emergency and response equip- 
ment. The affected industries and their representatives, although not part of the 
telephone conferences, were provided regular updates since the refineries in the 
area need advance notice to shut down. 

Direct communication among the regional command center continued as the storm 
intensified. When the storm veered more directly toward Beaumont, the regional 
command center was forced to relocate inland. Entergy, the local utility company, 
graciously provided the necessary space for the repositioned command center — a 
true public/private partnership. 

At 6:00 a.m. on Thursday, the county judge called for a mandatory evacuation of 
the southernmost part of the county, Sabine Pass, and then Port Arthur, the mid- 
county cities, then Beaumont at noon. The decision for mandatory evacuation came 
after many post-conference call breakout sessions. Let me state clearly, that the de- 
cision regarding evacuation rested with the county judge — the incident command 
chief who took into consideration the input of the area mayors. There were many 
discussions regarding the timing, speed, strength, and path of the storm before the 
mandatory evacuation was declared. Local officials also engaged in planning for the 
evacuation of vulnerable population by coordinating with the Coast Guard and other 
key players to airlift those with compromised health. 

Local officials were also in constant communication with the Department of Public 
Safety (state police) and county sheriff regarding how to deploy the evacuation. The 
volume of the traffic from the previous evacuations of Galveston, Chambers, and 
Harris Counties and the unavailability of inland shelters posed a great problem. 
Evacuees from Katrina were housed in the designated shelter areas which were 
about 70 to 80 miles from Beaumont. This forced many seeking shelter to have to 
drive 200 to 600 miles to find the next available shelters. Once the evacuation was 
in effect, the state played a more prominent role because of the use of state high- 
ways and traffic concerns. 

As the stormed intensified on Friday night and unleashed its fury on Saturday, 
the city was deserted. The regional command system remained in place, neverthe- 
less. Devastation and darkness greeted me when I returned from Dallas late Satur- 


^The National Municipal Policy (NMP) contains the formally adopted positions taken by the 
organization on national issues. As a national membership organization, NLC focuses its policy 
positions on federal actions, programs, and proposals which directly impact municipalities. 
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day evening. A typical four-hour ride took seven hours because of the lack of gaso- 
line along the interstate and the need to rely on secondary roads. The Coast Guard 
and some key FEMA officials (without their teams) were on hand. 

I was struck to learn, however, that despite our careful planning there were prob- 
lems with our emergency communication systems. As the state police prevented peo- 
ple from reentering the city, their units had to be coupled with a Beaumont police 
or county sheriff because their communication system was not interoperable. The 
residents’ return home was prevented by downed power lines, uprooted trees and 
other damage. Local police, with personal knowledge of the geographic layout of the 
city and back roads, had to be paired with other law enforcement agencies to serve 
as communication conduits to the state and other officials. 

Local and state first responders performed search and rescue of the community 
while the federal officials established their staging site at Ford Park coliseum cen- 
ter, earlier used as the Katrina command operation center and evacuee site. The 
staging site contained ice trucks, generators, and other amenities needed to alleviate 
the plight of residents. The city hall, police stations and hospitals were without 
power and there was significant flooding near the underpasses of the highway. City 
officials were upset to learn that federal officials at the staging site could not release 
the generators necessary to power-up the city or ice trucks until Washington, D.C. 
approved the “assessment process.” Local officials who helped to pre-position the 
equipment before the storm had to, in some reported instances, put in new requests 
for generators. After the storm, however, local authority was marginalized by the 
requirement that Washington, D.C. — not the regional command system or federal of- 
ficials on the ground — act as the final decision makers. 

The public’s frustration grew considerably on Sunday and Monday as they weath- 
ered the Texas heat without power, while generators and ice stayed in the trucks 
awaiting approval by Washin^on, D.C. In reply, the Jefferson County Judge, where 
Beaumont is located, made the executive decision to expend over $500,000 for gen- 
erators. The local utility company, Entergy, also helped to provide generators. 

As our recent experience with Rita indicate, a clear understanding of who is re- 
sponsible and who has authority to do what is key to an effective intergovernmental 
response. In our case, federal bureaucratic red tape prevented the county judge, who 
was the designated command chief, from making the decisions on the ground nec- 
essary to mobilize needed supplies. 

Recommendations to Improve Intergovernmental Coordination 

Based on my Hurricane Rita pre-planning and recovery experience, I am now con- 
vinced more than ever that the local governments should be prepared to be “on their 
own” for the first 48 to 72 hours before federal assistance arrives to assist with a 
catastrophic event. Equally important, we need a national, not federal homeland se- 
curity response to catastrophic disasters. Only a national effort will ensure that all 
levels of government participate in the disaster planning and recovery as full and 
equal partners. Listed below are the National League of Cities’ recommendations to 
establish an effective national preparedness and response plan: 

(1) An effective system must be developed to ensure that federal and state 
emergency management officials conduct substantive consultations with local of- 
ficials to make key decisions affecting homeland security, disaster preparedness 
and response at the local level. NLC embraces efforts to develop a comprehen- 
sive national homeland security and disaster preparedness strategy because the 
likelihood of natural disasters and the potential for hazardous or radioactive 
material spills, pipeline accidents, large scale social disorders, and domestic and 
international terrorism require that all levels of government coordinate efforts 
to protect communities. This is why NLC has strongly urged that the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security continue to have a central office for coordinating 
local and state domestic preparedness activities. Regional plans and cooperation 
must be fostered through this central office. It is also critical that local officials 
are afforded the maximum flexibility to use the federal and state technical and 
financial funds to meet the needs of their constituents. 

(2) There must be adequate funding for local emergency preparedness and dis- 
aster planning to allow a city to tailor planning to the special circumstances 
and needs of the area, particularly to areas with facilities and dense populations 
that have the potential to be terrorist targets or are prone to natural disasters. 
The federal government must also increase funding to local governments for 
preparedness and response, including processes to resolve equity issues in dis- 
aster relief efforts. Specifically, when multiple cities have been damaged by a 
disaster, a formula or waiver process should be available to allocate resources 
for disaster-related damage in a fair manner. 
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Clearly, the transfer of funding from the from the Preparedness, Mitigation, Re- 
sponse, and Recovery Program at the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) has hampered recovery and response to Gulf State areas affected by 
Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. One such example is the transfer of $79 million 
from EEMA’s preparedness office to the operational programs of the Transpor- 
tation Security Administration. Also, EEMA regional offices, which are central 
to effective intergovernmental communication, have experienced shortages in 
staffing levels which has left them with seventy-percent of authorized positions 
filled. These are the types of resource allocation and policy decisions that hinder 
cooperation among levels of government, as demonstrated by the shortcomings 
of the responses to areas impacted by Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. 

(3) Local governments must haveappropriate emergency communication sys- 
tems. NLC policy calls for the federal government to take “immediate action to 
provide local governments with the broadcast channels needed to enhance their 
communications capabilities. . . . The federal government should encourage re- 
gional planning for public safety communication needs and address the current 
shortage of spectrum channels with a long-term plan that ensures available 
broadcast channels to meet future public safety needs across the nation.” (2005 
National Municipal Policy § 6.02(E)(2)) 

In the wake of the emergency communications problems experienced during and 
after Hurricane Katrina, NLC called on Congress to take immediate action on 
legislation that would set a firm date for television broadcasters to return the 
radio frequencies that have been set aside for public safety purposes. NLC has 
been a vocal advocate for legislation that would permanently clear broadcast 
spectrum for emergency communication since the 1995 bombing in Oklahoma 
City. In 1997, Congress promised first responders that the radio frequencies 
would be available to them by December 31, 2006. The 9/11 Commission’s Final 
Report concluded that the inability of these first responders to talk with each 
other and the congestion of the frequencies on the spectrum resulted in the sig- 
nificant loss of life on September 11, 2001. 

Members of the Committee, when first responders cannot talk to each other, 
lives are lost. This is why NLC has called on Congress to pass the Homeland 
Emergency Response Operations Act (HERO), H.R. 1646, sponsored by Rep- 
resentatives Weldon and Harman, both esteemed members of this committee. 
NLC is again appealing to you to do the right thing and pass legislation sets 
a date certain of December 31, 2006, or as close to that date as possible. 

(4) Local governments must be provided with the technical assistance and re- 
gional training devoted to disaster preparedness and response. This technical 
assistance should include the gathering and regular dissemination of informa- 
tion to local governments on general disaster issues and terrorist threats as 
well as specific disasters where they occur. 

(5) The federal government must also share the information with local govern- 
ments without jeopardizing national security. Regions, as part of federal tech- 
nical assistance efforts, should be encouraged to share resources and equipment 
needed for preparedness and response through mutual aid agreements and re- 
gional coordination. 

There also needs to be an extensive effort to expand and improve the relation- 
ships that exist among federal, state, local, and private sector personnel respon- 
sible for networking, prevention, preparedness, response, and recovery. Exper- 
tise can be pooled from national state and local government associations along 
with the professional associations for public health, public works, police and fire 
fighters, and the National Emergency Management Associations and its Home- 
land Security Consortium. Policy makers can also get valuable information from 
advisory groups and task forces from the Department of Homeland Security. 

(6) Knowing that improved safety from disasters in the future relies on what 
we can learn from the disasters of today, the federal government should collect 
data on the effects of disasters and lessons learned from Katrina and Rita and 
disseminate that analysis to aid state and local disaster-related efforts. Simi- 
larly, the federal government should provide assistance to state and local gov- 
ernments to help them conduct annual hazard and risk assessments to deter- 
mine the vulnerability of particular areas or structures to disasters or terrorist 
acts based on historical and/or intelligence information. 

(7) A uniform emergency warning system should be developed to ensure that 
as people travel throughout the nation they will be informed of existing emer- 
gencies and advised how to respond. 

(8) Local governments should be supported in their efforts to encourage the pub- 
lic and private sectors to retrofit existing structures to reduce future losses from 
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natural disasters and to locate new construction outside of high-risk areas such 
as flood plains, coastal areas or on or near earthquake faults. 

Conclusion 

The familiar mantra after every natural disaster or act of terrorism is that the 
nation needs to improve federal, state, and local coordination regarding prepared- 
ness, recovery and response. A 1993 report by the U.S. General Accountability Office 
(GAO) found that there was a need to “provide state and local governments with 
training specifically geared towards developing such necessary skills for responding 
to catastrophic disasters.” ^ However, despite the fact that GAO has published over 
120 reports on preparedness and response, it has found that “the extent to which 
many of our earlier recommendations have been fully implemented remains un- 
clear.”.^ What is clear is that Hurricane Katrina, and to some extent Rita, revealed 
the need for improved intergovernmental response to catastrophic disasters. 

Homeland security is about relationships — whether we are talking about respond- 
ing to hurricanes and fires or the work of terrorists. Public servants at all levels 
of government cannot accomplish the goals of preparedness and response if they are 
not familiar with the people with whom they have to work and the area and the 
people they need to serve. The clear delineation of responsibilities and trust are crit- 
ical to deploying the response and recovery plan. Intergovernmental coordination 
will improve the preparedness and response to disasters and thereby mitigate the 
losses incurred; thus helping to maintain viable communities and an economically 
sound nation. When we have a truly organized system to respond to emergencies, 
the nation will realize that a natural disaster does not have to be a national dis- 
aster. 

On behalf of the National League of Cities, I thank you for the opportunity to sub- 
mit this testimony on this most critical issue. 

Chairman King. Thank you, Mayor Samuel. 

Mayor Wallace, Mayor Samuel pretty much laid out a time line 
of what was done in preparation for Rita. Would that he similar 
also in Sugar Land? 

Mr. Wallace. Identical. Actually, there were certain activities 
that we had to do from a flood control perspective where we started 
to bring the levels down in different lakes that we had, starting 
about a week prior to Rita hitting, and those were certain advances 
that we did. 

And again, there were a number of things from a preparedness 
perspective that all of the cities, I think, in the greater Houston, 
HGAC area, had learned as a result of Katrina. And so I think a 
lot of people started much earlier than some other cities might 
have done if it weren’t for Katrina. 

Chairman King. Mayor Samuel, you mentioned that in addition 
to what is on paper and what is practiced as far as the plans, what 
is really important — or almost as important — are the personal rela- 
tionships or the working relationships between the various levels 
of government and the various officials involved. 

In the off years or the off seasons, when you are not having hur- 
ricanes, what is the extent of those relationships? Like, do mayors 
in one city discuss this problem with one another? Are you in con- 
tact with people in the Federal Government? 

I mean, again, with whom in the Federal Government would you 
have regular contact when there are no hurricanes. 

Mr. Samuel. Well, in preparedness, we had disaster exercises 
which was coordination between officials from FEMA, the State 
and local governments, so I believe that because of the exercises 


^Disaster Management: Improving the Nation’s Response to Catastrophic Disasters, Govern- 
ment Accountability Office, July 1993, page 9. 

^Norman J. Rabkin, Managing Director, Homeland Security and Justice Issues, Government 
Accountability Office, Testimony before the Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, 
House Committee on Energy and Commerce, September 28, 2005. 
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prior to the hurricane, as well as the exercise with Katrina, it al- 
lowed us to he better prepared when Rita came. 

Chairman King. Do you feel the Federal Government has been 
cooperative, not just before and during, but actually in the off sea- 
sons, when there are no hurricanes, do you find the Federal Gov- 
ernment willing to work with you? Are they a willing partner or 
a reluctant partner? 

Mr. Samuel. I believe they have been a willing partner. We have 
enjoyed the relationship with those officials that were in our area 
working with us. However, because of the staffing level, we believe 
that created some problems in FEMA. And in preparedness, it was 
a good job, response, there were some concerns; and it was because 
of the lack of local authority within the Federal agency that could 
have been better suited. 

I believe that is a lesson that was learned, not only from the 
local and State perspective, but also from the agency perspective. 

Chairman King. Mayor Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace. I would comment also particularly on the last por- 
tion from a FEMA preparedness standpoint. 

I think, prior to an event, the training exercises, all of those 
things, the relationships that we have between the cities, the coun- 
ties, the State and the Eederal Government, I think are very, very 
strong, and I think they work well. However, I think the recovery 
aspect could have been done better, and I think all of us are learn- 
ing new things that we can do the next time — God forbid this were 
to happen again. 

But when EEMA arrived, when other — Red Cross, other folks 
came in, it appeared that the rules continued to change. People 
started operating — whether it was for public assistance issues, 
things of that nature, people were operating on one set of cir- 
cumstances; and then a few days later that would change. And so 
there was a great deal of miscommunication that I think took place 
in that regard. 

And so I think, as we move forward, we need to look at that, re- 
fine it and make sure that that becomes policy. 

Chairman King. Some of these red tape problems that you are 
talking about, have you seen any improvement from one hurricane 
to the next, or the same problems remain there? 

Mr. Wallace. Well, I think, from a red tape perspective, you are 
talking about funding reimbursements, things of that nature. I be- 
lieve that some of these issues were around with Hurricane Allison, 
because I know that there are still some dollars that are in the 
pipeline. 

Chairman King. Things like the decision about the generators, I 
believe you said, that — 

Mr. Samuel. I can address that. 

One of the concerns we had, there were requisitions for genera- 
tors. We knew that that would be a problem and a concern. We 
went out to Eord Park, and there were generators on trucks avail- 
able and the specifications were absolutely what we needed. How- 
ever, they could not be released until a full assessment was done, 
and the authority was given from Washington to release those gen- 
erators. 
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There were ice trucks. There were 12 on site. Ice ready, water 
ready, but they would not release it to our citizens until a full as- 
sessment was done. I personally made trips to one of the neigh- 
boring cities to load up my truck with water and ice to deliver to 
our constituents. And there is no reason that that should happen 
when it is right there. 

Chairman King. Now, did you have similar problems in previous 
hurricanes? What I am getting at — is FEMA getting better or 
worse is, I guess, the question I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Wallace. I think — again, I think in this particular case, I 
think that the magnitude of the storm in Katrina, followed up by 
the magnitude of the evacuation of those evacuees, which we talked 
about this morning, I think outstripped the capabilities of FEMA; 
and so whether or not they had policies and procedures in place for 
many of the agencies that were there, I think many of those got 
dwarfed just because of the magnitude. 

Mr. Samuel. And, Mr. Chairman, I believe that what Governor 
Perry stated has to be considered. This was not an ordinary situa- 
tion. We had just come off the heels of Katrina. We had thousands 
of evacuees in our city and then we had to evacuate the evacuees 
as well as our own citizens. So this is a different situation. 

But I believe, in the preparedness, I think FEMA did a very good 
job in coming in to assist in preparation. 

The response, I think there are some areas that we all learned 
from and there have to be some adjustments. 

Chairman King. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Ranking Member Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate the testimony of our two panelists here today. 

Mr. Samuel, can you tell me whether or not Beaumont has an 
evacuation plan? 

Mr. Samuel. Yes, Beaumont has an evacuation plan that has 
been in place with our entire region. Our mayor, our county judge, 
as well as the other mayors in the surrounding cities all work to- 
gether in the planning; and they go through the exercises for — in 
the event of a natural disaster or a planned disaster. 

Mr. Wallace. Yes, we do; and again it is part of an overall evac- 
uation plan for the region. 

Mr. Thompson. So, to your knowledge, most of the adjoining 
communities have this evacuation plan? 

Mr. Wallace. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, do you know whether it is required, or is 
it just something that you have done on your own? 

Mr. Wallace. I know from our perspective, as a member of the 
Houston-Galveston Area Council, we are required to participate in 
that overall evacuation plan. So it is required. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Samuel. 

Mr. Samuel. I am not sure if it is required, but I know that it 
has been a practice in our region to develop that evacuation plan. 

Mr. Thompson. And you think — and I would assume from your 
comments, both of you — that you deem this as something that is 
reasonable and practical and should be basically in place by all 
communities? 
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Mr. Wallace. Well, I think an evacuation plan should be. Again, 
I think there are a lot of lessons learned as it relates to the evacu- 
ation of the greater Houston area. And there are things that we are 
going to learn from this that we can implement the next time we 
have some type of an evacuation. 

In the city of Sugar Land, many of the folks leaving Galveston 
came right through the city of Sugar Land because the evacuation 
route is through our city. So we, as a pass-through community, not 
just evacuating our own citizens but as a pass-through community, 
had to deal with hundreds of thousands of cars that were going 
through streets that were just six-lane divided roads. So we were 
able to get that done in a 24-hour period. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Samuel, this FEMA person that you said 
that showed up in your town, what did they have authority to do? 

Mr. Samuel. Well, I am not sure how much authority they had. 
But one of the dire needs immediately after the storm was ice and 
water to those citizens that were still in the city, and they did not 
have the authority to release ice and water. 

Mr. Thompson. Mayor Wallace, can you just — I guess what I am 
saying is, if the person that appeared in your community rep- 
resenting FEMA, did they have sole authority to make decisions? 
Or did they have to bump it up the ladder, and if they did, how 
long did it take to make decisions? 

Mr. Wallace. The way I would like to respond to that is, within 
the first couple of days of FEMA being on the scene — I am going 
back to the Katrina situation, because on a daily basis we met with 
Judge Eckels, Mayor White and several others, including the 
FEMA representatives. 

The first few days, again, it was just trying to mobilize the peo- 
ple and trying to get them there, and there was a great deal of con- 
fusion. I think a lot of questions that were being asked, trying to 
get real-time decisions, needed to be — to go up the ladder. As time 
went by, that process got smoother and smoother, and it seemed 
that more apparent authority was granted to the people-on-the 
ground. 

Mr. Thompson. So would you say to us that for FEMA to be this 
robust agency responding to any natural disaster, that those indi- 
viduals that become embedded in communities need to have the au- 
thority, real-time authority to make decisions? 

Mr. Wallace. Clearly. And I also think that when we go back 
and do an analysis of the things that went well and things that 
went wrong, I think we need to go back and look at the policies 
as to what authority will be granted to those on-the-ground individ- 
uals. 

Mr. Thompson. I guess the only other situation is, is it too early 
for you all to start talking about reimbursement at this point? Or 
are you involved in it at this point? 

Mr. Wallace. We have already submitted reimbursables to 
FEMA. 

Mr. Samuel. It is still too early. We still are attempting to re- 
cover. There is an enormous — there are tons of trash and debris. 
We are still attempting to clean up. We still don’t have full power, 
so there are — it is too early to make an assessment. 
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Mr. Thompson. So I would assume from lessons learned in this 
situation, that as the emergency grew, people started responding 
hotter in terms of making decisions and other things. 

Mr. Wallace. I think that that is definitely the case. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I hope that if this continues 
to he the practice, we are in good shape. But at the next emer- 
gency, if it takes us 3 or 4 days to kind of get the system in place, 
we still have a problem. 

Now, I think our concern is, if the cavalry shows up, we want 
the cavalry to be ready to respond. And I mean, I would say that 
that is all our intent. 

Mr. Wallace. If I might, sir, just from a local response, this is 
a group effort. It is not just FEMA, it is not local. It is the private 
sector. It is the faith-based communities, things of that nature. 

In less than a week within the city of Sugar Land, the Houston 
area, we had a couple of hundred thousand people in our commu- 
nity, thousands of people, just new kids going to school, things of 
that nature. And what we wanted to do as a private sector was put 
together a single-shop location where the evacuees could go to for 
many of the issues, whether it was housing, whether it was edu- 
cational issues, reimbursement for medical needs, things of that 
nature. 

So I would encourage, as we continue to move forward, that that 
be one of the first things that the local community try to create and 
replicate a model that we have, because we literally in the first 
week were helping thousands of people a day that were coming 
through for medical needs, and in the first week we placed over 
500 jobs to people that were coming into our community. 

Again, it is not just a FEMA issue. I think it is an issue that we 
all learned a lot of new lessons. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. 

Chairman King. The gentlelady from the Virgin Islands, Donna 
Christensen. 

Mrs. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to 
follow up on the cavalry being ready when they show up. And it 
amazes me to hear some of the testimony, and I am particularly 
taken aback by the fact that the local authority was marginalized 
by the requirement of Washington, D.C. not the regional command 
system or Federal officials on the ground were the final decision 
makers. 

The issue of ice and generators, those things have — the proce- 
dure for dealing with ice and generators was something that has 
been used in disasters before. It was used, we learned about, in 
Hugo in 1989. We used it in Maryland in 1995 and in subsequent 
hurricanes. 

So it is just amazing to me how much of the experience and the 
institutional knowledge of FEMA has been lost over the years, so 
that when we have a disaster today, we have to reinvent the wheel 
and it has already been done and invented. We really shouldn’t 
have had to go there. 

Mr. Samuel, Mayor Samuel, you talked about — well, both of you 
did, really, about the coordinating meetings between the cities and 
the State, and they were happening two, three times a day. That 
is my experience with FEMA as well. 
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Were there those kinds of coordinating meetings two or three 
times a day that involved the FEMA command center near Wash- 
ington with your local officials, happening from time to time before, 
during and after the storm? 

Mr. Samuel. Our experience, most communications with FEMA 
came about 2 ys after the storm. There was constant presence. 

Mrs. Christensen. But the coordinating meetings where you sit 
down and you look at what the problems are and you develop a 
plan to meet them — 

Mr. Samuel. They were a part of the operation plans, yes. There 
were representatives from FEMA in our planning. 

Mrs. Christensen. And so you all were meeting on a daily basis 
or more than once a day? 

Mr. Samuel. Yes. 

Mr. Wallace. And we were, as well, through our emergency op- 
eration center, on a daily basis about every 2 hours, particularly 
as we were getting closer to the onset of the storm from Rita’s per- 
spective, where we plugged into the State’s direct — the Department 
of Homeland Security, FEMA was on those calls as well. 

Mrs. Christensen. Then I don’t understand why the judge had 
to go and buy generators and ice. 

But, okay, one of the problems that we saw in Katrina was a 
communication problem. Everybody, different people were talking. 
Sometimes the messages were confusing. It was confusing the pub- 
lic and probably scaring the public, and the media kind of took con- 
trol. 

It seemed as though both of you had that communications issue 
under control. How did you do it? How did you centralize? What 
did you do to have the city speaking with one voice, or were you 
able to do that? 

Mr. Samuel. Well, one thing we had to deal with, we had to deal 
with the guards that were preventing individuals from coming back 
into the city early on. We had to deal with State troopers through- 
out our city doing patrols. And one of the things — the interoper- 
ability was not there; therefore, we had to couple our local law en- 
forcement officers, one officer with one of the State officers, in 
order for there to be clear communications because of the lack of 
a spectrum that they could all communicate on. 

That was somewhat creative in a means of maintaining clear 
communications for all entities. 

Mrs. Christensen. All right. Now, what about communicating to 
the public? 

Mr. Wallace. I think from our perspective — let me also talk 
about it from a regional view. 

One of the things that benefits the greater Houston area is what 
I referred to earlier about the HGAC, the Houston-Galveston Area 
Council, because what that agency does is several counties that 
come together, where you have county judges, you have mayors, 
you have emergency responders, all coordinate; and at that point 
from a communication standpoint it is not trying to find who you 
are supposed to talk to, it is picking up the phone and commu- 
nicating with the people that you know. 

So I think there was a level of preparedness as it relates to com- 
municating with individuals on a daily basis. The city of Sugar 
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Land is a suburb of Houston. Yes, that is a major TV market in 
the Houston area, but going into every single one of our homes is 
a local access channel, so on a daily basis we updated that. 

One of the areas that I indicated in my testimony that is of great 
concern and something that needs to be fixed is the reverse 911 ca- 
pability. I think the reverse 911 capability is a wonderful tool if 
you want to alert a couple hundred homes about a hostage situa- 
tion, tanker derailment and evacuation type of a situation. But 
when we made the decision at noon on Thursday to let our commu- 
nity know what the status was — and, remember, this is hours after 
we received a weather report saying 140-mile-an-hour winds in 
Sugar Land — we started to communicate with our public on a re- 
verse 911. 

Everybody in the Houston region uses the same Reverse 911 
service provider. We were behind a queue of over 750 Reverse 911s. 
The people in our community got the emergency call at 9:00 that 
evening when we wanted to start it at 12:00. That is something 
that clearly needs to be fixed. And whether that is a bandwidth 
issue, whether that is having multiple service providers, those are 
things we need to definitely go back and look at. 

Mrs. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman King. Thank the gentlelady. 

At this time he will get his full 5 minutes. The gentleman from 
Florida, the long-patient gentleman from Florida, Mr. Meek. 

Mr. Meek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the Coun- 
cilman and Mayor for joining us here under the circumstances. 

I think you had an opportunity to hear some of the discussion 
that took place in the last panel with the governors. And I only had 
1 minute and because of the clock, not because of the chairman, for 
the vote that came up on the floor. But I think it is important for 
us to — and I was taking a look at your testimony. I think it is im- 
portant for us to realize that after the aftermath of Katrina and 
Rita that there are a lot of lessons that we all learned from it. 

I can tell you one thing, that this is the first, you know — and I 
know the chairman is new being the chairman, but this is the first 
hearing that we have had that had anything to deal with the re- 
sponse, the good or the bad, to Hurricane Katrina and Rita. And 
I think, several months and several weeks afterwards, of course, 
we should have been on top of it earlier, but it goes to show you 
that this is beyond partisanship. This is about preparing the coun- 
try for future events, need it be natural or need it be a terrorist 
event for us to be able to respond. 

Now I am creature of the State legislature in Florida. I was there 
for about 8 years prior to my arrival here. And I can tell you from 
watching the time of devolution of taxation on the Federal commit- 
ment — and I know that you represent your respective national or- 
ganizations also. But as we look at devolution of taxation, we look 
at the lack of resources, we look at the priorities not being what 
they used to be. 

And so your presence here is important and I am glad that I was 
reading — Mayor Wallace, I was reading your statements here as it 
relates to first responders funding. I think that is important. 

Mr. Meek. But I also think it is important to have the validation 
of what I call third-party validators. What I mean by third-party 
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validators, when I asked the governors do you believe that it is im- 
portant to be able to have an independent body outside of this po- 
litical body to look at what went right, what went wrong, what can 
we correct, you have heard, I don’t need to repeat the responses, 
but definitely from the Texas Governor it was important, if I had 
more than a minute, I would have said I can help you save a lot 
of money. I will tell you what we learned. 

Well, that is the kind of attitude that got us into a levee situa- 
tion. I am pretty sure fixing the levee in New Orleans was some- 
thing like, oh, well, we are doing something, but we are not nec- 
essarily addressing it. 

We want to be make sure that local government has what it 
needs to be able to respond, since now you are being painted into 
the corner of being the responder to natural disasters. Cata- 
strophic. 

So I think it is important to take this seriously, we take our par- 
tisan hats off, we take our regional hats off, and take our big city 
versus small city hats off, big States versus little States, because 
even looking at the budgets as it compares to Texas and Florida, 
compared to Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi, it doesn’t com- 
pare. So that means that the local governments, relating to the tax 
base, are running into the same issues. 

So I am saying all of this to say yes, there are going to be some 
delays in response, and, yes, it is kind of hard for folks that are 
elected to lead and be there for people in their time of need and 
at the same time say I would endorse an opportunity for all of us 
to be reviewed, not only on our job performance, but also on our 
responsibilities. 

Now, these are hurricanes that we saw coming. What happens 
when someone decides to show up in a town with a Greyhound bus 
with a dirty bomb and we are down at the diner drinking coffee, 
and the next thing you know, our constituents hear about it and 
there are all kinds of rumors out here? Oh, if you stay here 10 
more minutes, you are going to die. And you have to evacuate an 
entire city, or an entire county, or an entire State. What are we 
going to do? How do you respond? 

We have done top-off programs, in New York City and counties 
and the national organizations throughout this country. We had 
Hurricane Pat in New Orleans. We knew what the deal was. But 
the bottom line was it was when what we call here in the Congress 
under regular order. It wasn’t an independent commission to deal 
with this issue and raise these issues to the forefront so that we 
can be able to do something about it. 

That is what we need. It may sound small, but I am hoping that 
your perspective national organizations will call for an independent 
commission, a Katrina Commission, which is verbatim, which is a 
House bill that is now introduced here in the Congress, many 
members have signed on to it, 81 percent of Americans support it. 
But the bottom line is, this isn’t about who did and who didn’t or 
what have you, it is about saving lives, American lives. 

So I wanted to hear if there is any discussion within your na- 
tional organizations that you represent, the League and the Coun- 
cil of Mayors, is there any discussion on how can we support or 
promote an independent commission outside of political bodies to 
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be appointed to be able to ask the real questions of governors and 
mayors and emergency responders and hurricane preparedness 
people and individuals who carried out the top-off programs. Be- 
cause I can tell you right now, with all due respect to the institu- 
tion that I serve in and the voting card I carry in my wallet, we 
don’t have the ability to do it and then follow through on the task, 
because it was education for all Americans, and I hate to see local 
elected officials put in the posture it was. 

Why didn’t you do everything you were supposed to do when you 
were supposed to do it? It was your responsibility. Didn’t we say 
that? 

Or you didn’t send a letter to the Governor and the Governor 
didn’t send you a letter back, and the President said they didn’t re- 
ceive a letter, but we were talking the whole time. What are you 
talking about? 

So we don’t have to get into that. If we can streamline it, take 
it out of that process, I think that is important. I think the League 
and the Council of Mayors and the Association of Counties and the 
State governors and all of these folks are missing a great oppor- 
tunity, and the Federal Government, to be able to respond to all 
of the people that we represent here in the United States. 

Mr. Wallace. I personally think it would be a grave injustice if 
we did not create some type of a document, whether it is an inde- 
pendent entity that creates it or whatever, to come up with what 
is the best practice. That is one of the things that the Conference 
of Mayors I know does quite well. Whenever I go to talk with a 
mayor, whether it is a 2 million population mayor or a 100,000 
population mayor, everyone shares. This is the best way we are re- 
sponding to this issue. 

We start that process that you just defined Sunday evening, in 
a few days, here in Washington with the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors. So we are starting that to sit down and what are some of the 
things we can do better. We don’t want to create a situation of 
pointing fingers, that somebody did this or that wrong. We just 
want to improve. There are lives at stake. That is what is impor- 
tant, and how we can best improve our communities. We are going 
to start that process this coming Sunday. 

Mr. Samuel. The National League of Cities at this point has not 
taken a position as to whether or not there should be a bipartisan 
committee to evaluate it. But personally, I believe in order for us 
to not repeat some of the things we have done in the past, we have 
to make an assessment of what has been done and what we are 
doing now and move forward, whether it be a bipartisan com- 
mittee, outside committee. But it has to be honest, straightforward 
communications to make sure the real issues are brought to the 
table so they can be identified and addressed. 

Mr. Meek. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just want to say in closing, sir, I think it is important that 
we continue to have oversight hearings on this very subject. The 
9/11 Commission, which, sir, you represent the area and you were 
dealt with a lot of the victims of that disaster, human disaster that 
was brought about, is that we have learned so much from it, intel- 
ligence is so much better because even though it took the Congress 
a year to create it, it helped this country protect itself and it is still 
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helping us protect ourselves, because it put in front of the Amer- 
ican people where we did not — where we were failing and what we 
were doing good in. 

I think it was important, an area of failing, I think it is impor- 
tant for us to be able to take this, the largest natural disaster, and 
especially if you put Rita into it, it is really the worst natural dis- 
aster that has ever hit this country in the history of our existence, 
and not learn from it. And I think the only thing that is stopping 
us, Mr. Chairman, from doing that, is the fact that someone may 
feel that somebody may say someone about someone or an adminis- 
tration or this person didn’t do it or an e-mail, all the silly stuff 
we are reading about in the paper. 

But meanwhile, back at the ranch, there were Americans waiting 
for 4 or 5 days, and we watched this happen, and we watched the 
loss of life and we watched the loss of property and we watched the 
disorganization, the world watched it, and we need to be able to 
learn from it. 

So it was a year before it was created, there were a lot of other 
people that came up with their own scenarios on what we should 
do and how we should do it. As you know, both intelligence com- 
mittees came together and put forth a report. The 9/11 Commission 
was able to take the reports, the work that different organizations 
did, and put it together in a way that it can be useful to bring 
about a piece of legislation to the floor that we all voted on and 
the appropriations bill that many of us went to the White House, 
I didn’t get an opportunity to go, I mean, I was invited but I didn’t 
get an opportunity to go, to sign this Homeland Security appropria- 
tions bill, and some of the ingredients in that bill came out of that 
9/11 Commission. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for today’s hearing, okay, 
that we had the governors here and that we have these fine local 
elected officials here representing their national organizations. But 
for one member, I will be here to support future hearings under 
your leadership and under the ranking member’s leadership so we 
can protect America even more. 

Chairman King. I look forward to continuing to work with you 
on that. I would also note that Chairman Reichert had a hearing 
in the subcommittee last week that dealt with this issue, and we 
will continue to hold hearings on this, at both at the committee and 
subcommittee level. 

With that, I recognize my good friend from Texas, Ms. Jackson- 
Lee. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to just pursue a line of questioning to both of my distinguished 
friends and colleagues from Texas, and might I say that having 
started in local government as a member of local government, elect- 
ed official. City Council, I am well aware of the extensive burden 
that local officials do face. In fact, you are probably the first re- 
sponders in terms of the community looking toward you. 

With that in mind, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a specific 
inquiry. Chairman ffing, to you, and to try to decipher where I be- 
lieve that we can be most effective in this committee, and then I 
am going to pose some questions. 
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We have already had the jurisdictional mayhem, if I may define 
it as such, but the will of the leadership to establish a Katrina sep- 
arate committee, and I realize that we are both respectful and sen- 
sitive to that delineation. However, I think that what we have 
heard these two panels say is a cry for the continued work of home- 
land security. 

Let me tell you how it can be done, to establish our base of inves- 
tigation under the heading of Hurricane Rita, because there are 
distinctive issues that we can continue to look at that would help 
us in our preparatory work and our going forward work. Let me 
cite for you the way that I would suggest. 

First of all, I think some of the key elements that I saw being 
at the TranStar Emergency Center through the entire time of Hur- 
ricane Rita was the question of evacuation and the orderliness of 
evacuation. Therefore, I think it is important that we can look 
under Hurricane Rita to those issues. 

Let me also say an ongoing problem is how do you respond to 
overlapping natural disasters and/or manfmade disasters, which is 
what we face in the State of Texas? We were already hosting, 
Beaumont, Port Arthur, Sugar Land, Houston, we are already 
hosting Hurricane Katrina survivors. Our hearts have already been 
poured out. Our volunteers. Your churches, mayor, I know, were 
filled. You are a faith community. 

Then came Hurricane Rita with our own constituency that com- 
pounded the impact. Right now we have some 40,000 to 50,000 in 
hotels that will eventually have to move out. We have cities that 
turned the lights out, I hate to say, in my own State, on evacuees 
that were coming. Why? Because there was not a statefwide Web, 
if you will, or connectedness, to say this is a system that is in 
place. 

So short of hoping that the insight that you have been given by 
staff will not counter what I think is a way to delineate the distinc- 
tion of what our committee is doing, and we have two very able 
committees, including the full committee, the management com- 
mittee my colleague chairs, or is ranking member with another col- 
league, and, of course, I think there has been established a new in- 
vestigatory committee. 

I can tell you for one those of us from Texas we would like to 
be a guest on that kind of review, and that is not the kind of re- 
view that can really tie with Hurricane Katrina, because there are 
distinct issues that come to the receiving States who are then im- 
pacted by an incident or event. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would welcome your studied response on 
that. I will turn to the witnesses because they might give you some 
greater insight to say that it is very important that are we have 
these kinds of hearings. 

Let me just go on this line of reasoning — 

Chairman ifiNG. If the gentlewoman yield, I can give a prelimi- 
nary response. I have said all along that I intend this committee 
to go, I think the way idea find it, was right to the edge of Katrina. 
I think this mornings hearings were an indication of that. Hope- 
fully, we will not have to have hearings on Wilma, but the purpose 
is to learn whatever we can to deal with future Katrinas and do 
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it in such a way that does not interfere with others jurisdiction, hut 
does go to the edge. 

I think today’s hearing was very wide ranging. It did not use 
Katrina as a base, but it used that also as the opportunity to go 
off into the issues addressed by Katrina. What staff counsel was 
mentioning to me is to let you know that next week there is going 
to be a subcommittee hearing on interoperability. 

So all these issues are being discussed. They all have relation to 
Katrina, not all, but many of them will, certainly the issues raised 
by Katrina, and that is my intention as the Chairman of the full 
committee. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Well, I am grateful for that, and to keep us 
truly pure in our jurisdiction, I am sure Rita would not mind me 
using her name. I say that not that we would have hearings on 
Wilma or someone else, but it represents a very good case study 
of what happens through the leadership of the ranking member 
and yourself I appreciate it, and I would like to be able to offer 
some suggestions, particularly on this question of evacuation, 
which is a very, very difficult lesson to learn. 

If the gentleman would yield me additional time that I may just 
conclude? 

Chairman King. I will yield the lady an additional 5 minutes. If 
we could finish in that 5 minutes, I would greatly appreciate it, for 
my own reasons. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. You are very kind, and I will do that, with 
great appreciation. 

Let me just, to both of you, say that I appreciate the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors and certainly the National League of Cities, but 
let me get to the point. 

Mario Wallace, would you please share how we could have been 
more helpful as we evacuated and gave the signal? Obviously, your 
governor was here. You were very keenly in collaboration with 
Judge Eckels, and might I just express my disappointment of his 
previous engagement and thank him publicly. Judge Robert Eckels 
of Harris County, and Mayor Bill White of Houston, for their co- 
ordinating actions together. 

But you were involved key to the evacuation issues. Tell us how 
the Federal Government and State Government might have been 
more effective in answering after the fact that long traffic jam, lack 
of gas, as you perceive it? 

Mr. Wallace. Right. I think there are a number of things, again, 
that we can learn from this. The issues as it relates to fuel, the 
issues as it relates to water. There were a number of people that, 
of course, were stuck in traffic. My family included, once they evac- 
uated that morning. So I think with the equipment that the Fed- 
eral Government might be able to assist, and I think that was 
mentioned this morning, fuel tankers, water, ice, things of that na- 
ture, to assist, I think it would be helpful. I think some of the other 
issues as it relates to the evacuation process, I know that every- 
body had the perception of Hurricane Katrina on their mind. They 
saw the footage and it was a very frightening experience that I 
think everyone lived through. And when the discussion came out 
as far as sending the first two tiers out of Galveston and out of the 
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Gulf, I think everybody within the Houston area got on the roads, 
as opposed to it being in a staggered manner. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. If, for example, we had engaged the Federal 
presence, again in collaboration, meaning because they have the 
numbers, not, if you will, overcoming our first responders, but be- 
cause they may have the logistical experience, would that have 
been helpful in evacuating individuals? 

Mr. Wallace. I don’t know if it would have been helpful in the 
evacuation, because I know there were many people from the law 
enforcement, on the State level as well as local, and sheriffs, to as- 
sist in that process. Obviously the stretch of land was pretty sig- 
nificant, going all the way up through I think Buffalo or Columbus 
going north and then heading west on Interstate 10. So it was a 
very large area of land. 

I think it did take time just to get the cones out and just to go 
through the process of getting both of the roads going in one direc- 
tion. So I am not sure whether the Federal Government could have 
assisted in that process. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. When you say the Federal Government, obvi- 
ously you are talking about federalizing the National Guard or uti- 
lizing them, but also providing Reservists and other military per- 
sonnel, which both Louisiana and Mississippi and Texas are 
blessed with a bounty of So what I am suggesting to you, 
logistically with the ability of military to move people, would that 
have been helpful as you were eking to have those logistical proce- 
dures in place? 

Mr. Wallace. I think as it relates to Rita, I don’t think it would 
have been helpful. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Let me say to the council member, I for one 
am aware of some of the strains that you had on your local commu- 
nity. Let me thank you, one, for what you did for Hurricane 
Katrina, and knowing that you had a number of residents, but also 
let me thank you for some of the leadership that I saw as a mem- 
ber of the Homeland Security committee visiting Beaumont and 
Port Arthur, in particular, your county judge and your mayor and 
certainly you and your leadership role. 

So the issue becomes, if you will, I did not see any 
predeployment. What I heard from, as we had a letter submitted 
in the record by Mayor Ortiz, no predeployment of water, no 
predeployment of ice, no ability to get food. One thing I noticed was 
that the FEMA meeting was at the Ford Arena. The Beaumont 
meeting was downtown. That doesn’t seem to be a coordinated sce- 
nario that would appropriately get the right response. 

So as the chairman gavels, would you answer for me whether 
predeployment would have been helpful and also whether or not 
military in the right way would have been helpful as well, getting 
things quickly to your area? 

Mr. Samuel. First let me preface any statements I might have: 
Anytime military assistance is called, I believe it should be on an 
asfneeded basis. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Absolutely. 

Mr. Samuel. From discussions in retrospect to what has hap- 
pened, there has been some conversations stating that a military 
presence could have been helpful in the evacuation process as we 
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move from dual directional traffic to single directional traffic, there 
was a lot of dangers that had to he considered and manpower be- 
came an issue. 

That could have been better handled or possibly handled with 
military presence. But, again, on an astneeded basis. 

So I believe there is definitely a need for a working relationship 
with the national. State and local governments, and there was a 
statewide web in place. However, it wasn’t taken under consider- 
ation when we prepared the statewide web, it wasn’t considered 
that we would be dealing with two sets of evacuees. So that com- 
plicated the issue. 

Also when we talk about evacuation, this particular storm, Rita, 
changed directions, or there were projections of different locations. 
Immediately Galveston County began to evacuate, Harris County 
began to evacuate. Then it came down to a lot of the traffic coming 
from South Texas was coming up the evacuation sites through 
Houston, even through but month. That complicated the issue 
when the storm took a turn toward Beaumont. 

So, yes, we are looking at what we did. A lot of things were done 
right. The military presence was critical to get our special needs 
people out once the storm changed and came toward Beaumont. We 
probably couldn’t have evacuate as well as we did had it not be 
been for the assistance in flying out those special needs patients. 

So there is a need. Where that comes into play, I think that is 
best left with the local decisionmakers working with the national 
government to make those decisions. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. They must be present and available for you to 
call on them? 

Mr. Samuel. Yes, and have the local authority in the Federal 
prisons to make decisions on the local level. 

Chairman King. The gentlelady’s time has expired. I want to 
thank the witnesses for their testimony. I understand Judge Eckels 
has arrived. The hearing has gone on. 

Just so you know. Congressman Poe gave you a very fulsome in- 
troduction. 

Mr. Eckels. My testimony has been submitted in writing, Mr. 
Chairman. I apologize for the conflict and being late. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Congresswoman Jackson-Lee thanked him 
very much as well for his great work. 

Chairman King. And we take all of your compliments with great 
interest. So Judge Eckels, you are in great company if you can be 
complimented by Ms. Jackson-Lee. 

I want to thank all the witnesses for their testimony. The hear- 
ing record will be open for 10 days for any members who have addi- 
tional questions. I would ask if the witness could respond to those 
questions in writing. I want to thank the witnesses again, thank 
Ms. Jackson-Lee for being here, and without objection, the com- 
mittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:22 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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